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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


~ — }_—— 

HE Liberal ‘‘ Whip,” Mr. Adam, has issued a notice to the 
Liberal party stating that having received a requisition from 
certain members of it to summon a meeting to consider what steps 
for the conduct of Parliamentary business are rendered advisable by 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, he calls a meeting of that party at the 
Reform Club for 3 o'clock on Wednesday next, the day next but 
one before the meeting of Parliament. At this meeting the question 
of the Leadership in the Lower House will be discussed, and no 
doubt ultimately determined without a vote. It is impossible as 
yet to anticipate the result, but there is no doubt that a very large 
number of independent Liberals, of whom Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Mundella may be taken as excellent types, will join themselves to 
those Liberals of the Centre who have long been convinced that 
on Mr, Gladstone’s retirement Mr, Forster would be the true 
leader. Nor will there be wanting a sprinkling of sturdy Non- 
vonformists for the same choice. ‘The Leeds Mercury has declared 
. heartily for Mr. Forster ; and Lord Hartington has certainly lost 

support during the week, especially since his speech at Lewes, 

















The gathering at Lewes, on Wednesday, to do honour to Mr. 
Dodson, as one of the many county members who was obliged at the 
last election either to take refuge in a borough or to submit 
to defeat, became the occasion of political speeches from Lord 
Kimberley, Mr. Goschen, and lastly, Lord Hartington, who was 
asked to respond to the toast of ‘Mr. Gladstone and the late 
Members of the Liberal Government,” and who certainly made a 
rather lame business of his speech. He intended no doubt to 
make the note of ‘moderation’ the key-note. He did not 
quite agree, he said, in the taunt levelled at the Conservatives 
for not attempting to undo that the doing of which they had so 
much blamed. ‘There are things which a man might think 
were ill done, but which were irrevocably done, and which 
no wise man, although he might feel disappointed, would seek 


to undo ;” but, beyond that, he thought many Conservatives were | 


now thankful that the Libera!s had done what they had. The 
Marquis then went on to describe the uses of a Liberal party at a 
time like this, but the only use he dwelt upon was that of careful 
criticism, and certainly his own criticism was not careful. He 
described Mr. Disraeli as having lectured Prince Bismarck at the 
Mansion House on “ his foreign policy,” which looks a little as if 
Lord Hartington thinks that the harsh treatment of one of your 
own ambassadors by the tribunals of your own country is a question 
of foreign policy, and after that, and a smile at the unfortunate 
recognition of Marshal Serrano’s Government in Spain, he had 
very little criticism to make. His mot d’ordre for the Opposition 
was,—These benches are Liberty Hall; let every one pursue his 
individual crotchets according to his conscience, and not look for 
much help from any one else,—-an easy programme, not very 
lucilly expressed, It was an awkward situation for Lord. 
Hartington, and certainly he did not make people forget how 
awkward a situation it was. Let us hope that his choice as 
leader, if it happens, may not be one of “those things which a 
man might think were ill-done, but which-were irrevocably done, 
and which no wise man, though he might feel disappointed, would 
seek to undo.” 


‘ 





Lord Kimberley and Mr, Goschen both made telling speeches 
of the studied Moderate Liberal kind, Lord Kimberley ex- 
pressing his delight at Lord Salisbury’s newly-found interest 
—expressed at Manchester last week—for the reform of our 
secondary education, and regretting that he had allowed his greater 
zeal for the wishes of ‘ pious founders” to extinguish that interest 
during the labours of the late Government; and Mr. Goschen 
deprecating sensation Liberal cries, which he spoke of as tempting 
recruits by holding out the chances of prize-money ; and praising 
Mr. Gladstone emphatically, not only for what he did, but for 
what he prevented,—for the many foolish proposals he remorse- 
lessly nipped in the bud. Of course, every political leader worthy 
of the name must check unwise followers, as well as encourage 
wise ones, and this is in many respects one of his most responsible 
and useful duties,—one which Lord Hartington, however, with his 
characteristic laissez-faire policy for the Opposition, would appa- 
rently like to ignore. It would clearly be a mistake to take a 
leader whose policy it is—not to lead. 


The Emperor of China, Toung-chi, died on the 12th January, 
it is stated of small-pox. As, however, he was only attended by 
a Chinese physician, that is not certain. There is a dispute 
about the date of his birth, but it is believed that he was born in 
1856, and married his first four wives in October, 1872. He 
leaves no children, and the throne passes by some law of succes- 
sion we have never seen explained to the child of an uncle, 
Prince Tung, not yet five years old. We have elsewhere stated 
reasons for believing that the actual ruler will again be Prince 
Kung, or the Council which uses Prince Kung as its mouthpiece, 
but revolutions of the Palace have of late years not been unknown 
in China. Prince Kung himself had to execute two or three 
very magnificent magnates before he could obtain the 
‘* Regency,” which he has used with such effect in restoring order 
within the Empire. 


The French Assembly is getting on with its task of refusing to 
vote any permanent Constitution. M. Ventavon's proposal to 
confirm the Septennate and give the Marshal the power of disso- 

| lution is already gone; and M. Laboulaye’s, to vote the Conser- 
| vative Republic, i.e., the Republic with two Chambers and a 
| President, will, it is believed, also be defeated. Its‘only chance 
| is the possible adhesion of the Orleanists, who, as explained else- 
| where, are not satisfied that the Imperialists cannot make a coup 
| d'état. M. Laboulaye's speech on Thursday was quiet and tempe- 
| rate, its object being to show that the difference between a 
| Parliamentary-Monarehy and a Constitutional Republic was very 
| slight, and it was listened to with favour. Indeed, had the divi- 
| sion been taken on ‘Thursday, he might have won, but the Extreme 
| Left supported adjournment till Friday, and the proposal was 
carried. The vote, therefore, is not in time for our issue. The 
next proposal will be for a Dissolution, and, if that is rejected, 
the eycle will be complete,—the Assembly refusing to accept the 
| Monarchy, to declare the Republic, to endure the Empire, or to 
ask for itself a new commission from the people. There will 
then remain no legal outlet from the situation; and the Bona- 
partists calculate that France, in its impatience of suspense, will 

tolerate an illegal one. 





Mr. Bright’s speech at Birmingham on Monday was something 
of a disappointment to those who had looked to it as an event 
likely to exercise a great influence on the choice of the next 
Liberal leader. He pointedly, and perhaps wisely, avoided the 
subject, taking, however, as it would seem, not a little care to 
put no fresh difficulties in the way of the colleague from whom 
he must have differed, as it turned out, on the Education ques- 


‘tion, by any renewal of that old and embittered controversy. 
‘He confined his speech exclusively to the question of the Esta- 
blished Church, and while of course warmly attacking the 
principle of Establishment, in a vigorous argument, of which 
we have said enough elsewhere, he showed, perhaps more 
prominently than ever, that caution and conservatism of tem- 
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perament which circumstances have conspired to overshadow in | pay for the water—expecting it, as under native rulers, a8 a bene. 
Mr, Bright, but which is deep in him nevertheless. He depre- faction—and in many places the effect of the water, though 
cated altogether making Disestablishment a test-question. He | admirable on the vegetation, has been so bad on the health of the 
admitted that it was not-ripe for legislation. And he was warm people, that Government, after expending huge sums to get water 
in praise of the piety, energy, and self-sacrifice which the clergy- has had to expend huge sums to get rid of it. Finally, it has been 


men of the Church so largely display. 


The speech was a very | shown that in some spots water diminishes the fertility of the 


eloquent one, though it seemed a little abstract to a crowd eager for soil, producing an effloresence of alkaline salts. We may pre. 
the polemics of the moment. Mr. Bright, in an incidental remark on | sume, therefore, that the Marquis does not intend to expend 
the Public Worship Regulation Bill, introduced last session by | those forty millions or fourteen millions, which he at first thought 


the Archbishop of Canterbury, to whose apron, as he said, Mr. 
Disraeli had tacked himself, quoted a friend’s criticism on the 


| Were necessary for irrigation, and will adopt the simpler plan of 
facilitating the transport of grain from rich districts to poor 


very reckless and dangerous things which are often proposed and | districts. 
done by ‘very moderate men.” That, no doubt, was a very true| ‘The impatience of France for a more settled Constitution is not 
and very apposite remark. But Mr. Bright’s career and his tone | .o5theq by the financial statement for 1874, which shows a deficit of 


last Monday suggest a pendant to it, on the very safe things which 
are often proposed and done by those who seem very violent men. 


£3,500,000. This is not a real deficiency, as heavy back-payments to 
the Bank of France are included, but it is alarming, because it hag 


Unquestionably Mr. Bright has oftener been charged,—not always | arisen from afalling-off in the produce of the taxes on liquors, regig. 
without justice,—with embittering class against class, than any other | tration of sales of property, and colonial and foreign sugars,—all 
r , > 5 ’ 


orator in the country. But he has proposed, and done much to 
carry, the most stable and most stability-causing changes of 
recent years, and now he shows us the extreme caution and ten- 
derness with which he advocates a change that could hardly help 
being perilous. The imaginative passion of the true popular 
orator is usually treated as destructive, but it is often—and cer- 
tainly has often been in Mr. Bright’s case—only a vehement yearning 
for some change on which the conscience of the orator tenaciously 
insists as a necessary antecedent condition of an imaginative 
and even clinging conservatism of the heart. 


Mr. Bright made a second speech at Birmingham on Thursday 
at a conversazione given by the ‘* Central and Ward Committees of 
the Liberal Association,” but though he described the audience as 
in an unusual degree representative of the borough, he did not say 
anything important. He attributed the defeat of the late 


Government mainly to the anger of the publicans; to the obstinacy | 


of men possessed notofideas, but by them; to the over-confidence 
of the Liberals, who forgot that they had against them the land- 
lords, the Church, that ‘centre of political darkness,” and the 
timid poor; and to the ‘“‘ enormous lying” indulged in by the 
Tories, both in their meetings and through the Press. He utterly 
disapproved the idea of sending working-men to Parliament merely 
as such, as a course opposed to the truer policy of moulding all 
classes into a nation. The men who had for the last generation 
served the working-men, himself included, were not working-men 
in the class sense. He denied that he intended to divide the 
Liberal party by pointing to Disestablishment, but said the discus- 
sion could not be evaded, and was most actively promoted by 
those who had most interest in letting it alone. 








Mr. Horsman on Wednesday addressed an enthusiastic meet- 


ing of his constituents at Liskeard in a very amusing speech. He | 


posed as prophet, and said that he had warned the party that if 
it yielded to Rome, if it offended the publicans, and if it 
alienated the Dissenters, the dissolution would produce a Crash. 
And so, said Mr. Horsman, with the chuckle of a man who was 
not turned out, it did. He posed as the virtuous man, de- 
claring that it was his duty to warn the Government, and not 
flatter it when it was in power, and then kick it when it was 
down. He posed as philosopher, asserting that it was a 
crime to punish a man for his religion when it was a mere 


geographical accident. If the Quaker Mayor of Liskeard | 


had been born on the Bosphorus he would have been a 
Mohammedan, if in the Sandwich Islands a cannibal, if a 


Jew on the throne of Solomon, he would have had 700 wives 
and then haye asked for more, And finally, he posed as English | 


Member very nicely placed in the world, and allowed that ‘as 
regarded the country, politically, socially, morally, and com- 
mercially, it was in every way sound and satisfactory.” The 
general deduction therefore is that a country which by geo- 


graphical accident is Christian, which is Liberal, and which | poor. 
neglects Mr, Horsman’s advice, gets along admirably well. | 


Lord Salisbury made a speech on India in the Manchester 
Town Hall on Saturday, of very considerable importance. He 


marks, it is supposed in France, of distrust in political security, 
We should rather attribute the decline to a decrease of business, 
| which has reduced workmen’s wages; but the French are nearly 
| Unanimous in supposing that the cure must be sought in settled 
government of some kind, as insecurity, besides alarming the 
people, prevents the adoption of a settled system of finance. 





The Marylebone Vestry missed a great opportunity on Thurs. 
day. Part of Oxford Street requires repairing, and a proposal 
was brought forward to substitute wood for granite throughout 
the street. This was supported by the Duke of Westminster and 
a large portion of the Vestry, and by all Oxford-Street tradesmen, 
but it was so strongly opposed, that Mr. Galsworthy moved that 
the improvement should be confined to the portions requiring 
repavement and two or three other bits. This was carried, but 
the improvement is thus rendered partial, and what is wanted is 
an improvement on a grand scale. Wood, apparently the best 
noiseless material to use,—at Jeast till we can wash the asphalte 
| daily,—can never be fairly tried till it covers whole quarters, or, at 
| all events, long streets, so that the journey is not interrupted by 
| patches of noise, or horses worried by sudden changes of material, 
| It was stated at the meeting that the repairs of Oxford Street 
cost about £1,100 a year, and that wood pavement would be little 
| more expensive than granite, and less so than a macadamised road. 
There is scarcely any improvement for which the ratepayers 
would more cheerfully grant an extra halfpenny in the pound. 
In London the absence of noise means absence of disturbance to 


work. 











We regret to record the death of Canon Kingsley, at the age of 
| 55. He had been attacked some weeks since with an inflammation 
| of the lungs, and though the inflammation was subdued, died on 
January 23 of the consequent exhaustion. He was buried in his 
own parish church of Eversley, amidst a great concourse of 
' mourners, the body, by his special request, being laid in an un- 
bricked grave. The coffin, we fear, his relatives did not venture 
to dispense with. We publish elsewhere an estimate of his charac- 
| ter and his genius, and need only mention here that he was the son 
| of the Rey. Charles Kingsley, a member of an old Cheshire family, 
| and at the time of hisson’s birth (1819) Vicar of Holme, near Dart- 
| moor. After obtaining a First Class in classics at Cambridge, and 
| a Senior Optime in mathematics, he took orders in 1842, and in 
| 1843 accepted the rectory of Eversley, worth £500 a year, which 
‘he has ever since held. From the first it was impossible that 
he should rise to high preferment in the Church, he being con- 
| stitutionally incapable of concealing his opinions, which in those 





| 


| days were considered ultra-Radical; but in 1869 he obtained a 
Canonry of Chester, which he subsequently exchanged for one in 
Westminster Abbey. Later in life his opinions moderated, but 
he died as he had lived, a Broad Churchman, hating meanness, 


° eae : : 
effeminacy, injustice, and above all things, the oppression of the 





| The German Parliament has passed the new marriage law, or 
law of religious ceremoniés for the Empire, which is of the most 
| comprehensive kind. Under its provisions the civil contract 1s 


openly announced that he had changed his formerly strong | compulsory, though of course it may he followed by any religious 


Opinion of the value of irrigation. ‘We can scarcely yet be | 
said to have had one genuine instance of financial success.” 
The Madras Irrigation Company does not yet pay its working | 
expenses. The Orissa Company does not earn the interest | 
on its capital, The East and West Jumna Canals succeed, but | 
they are founded in part on the works of native rulers, whose | 


expenses are not carried to account, The natives are reluctant to } 


ceremony ; the baptism of children is left optional with parents, and 
all graveyards are thrown open to all sects. Men above twenty- 
four and women above twenty-three may marry without their 
parents’ consent, the marriages of priests and nuns is legalised, 
and all relatives usually entitled to marry in Christian countries 
may marry, with the addition apparently, as in France, of uncle 
and niece. Divorce is made a civil process exclusively, and 
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separation a mensé et thoro is to be divorce. No widow or 
divoreée can marry again within ten months, and in cases of 
adultery the parties cannot marry each other. : It is stated that 
since the adoption of civil marriage in Prussia seventy-five per 
cent. of all marriages in Berlin have been unaccompanied by 
religious ceremonies, and only thirty per cent. of the children 
porn have been baptised. 


Mr. Cremer, whose expulsion from the Trades’ Union Con- 

ss for bringing charges which appeared to be quite without 
foundation, against certain members of it for betraying the cause 
from corrupt motives, we reported last week, wrote to the Con- 
gress, publicly withdrawing and apologising for those charges, 
which he said he had believed to be well founded, but which he 
could not substantiate when the time came to do so; and the 
Congress accepted his apology, and passed a resolution that Mr. 
Cremer, if returned as a delegate to any future Congress, should 
be accepted, as any other delegate would be. Mr. Cremer has 
done well, and the Trades’ Union Congress has done wisely to 
accept his withdrawal, rash and culpable as his imputations were. 
Mr. Cremer is not himself a tyro in politics, but the class to 
which he belongs, to some extent is, and has yet a good deal to 
learn in the way of controlling suspicion and distrusting rumours 
of treachery. It will learn its lesson all the sooner for not being 
too stringent in its penalties at first. Mr. Cremer’s attack was 
unwarranted, but his retractation will teach him and others all 
the more candour for the good-humour with which it was accepted. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury appears to have been telling 
his clergy on Wednesday, at Maidstone, not to expect any 
very important ecclesiastical legislation this Session, and espe- 
cially not to expect any decision from Convocation this year 
as to the revision of the Rubrics. Dr. Tait expressed his 
strong disbelief in the existence of any appreciable number 
of really ‘‘lawless” priests, and made a very strong appeal 
to all parties to ‘resist all extravagances.” ‘That is a very 
good exhortation, but the Ritualists are not men to be subject to 
their Bishops. They hold that, as Dr. Newman once described 
them, the Bishops habitually ‘‘ handsell their apostolical weapons 
against the Apostolical party,”—which is what the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is even now doing,—and that is a crime Ritualists 
cannot forgive. So we fear that when the Public Worship 
Regulation Act comes into operation, there will be a good deal 
of grief from it still, in the way both of assaults on excessive 
ceremonial and of sallies against deficient rites. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England inaugurated the new lecture- 
room at the Manchester Athenzeum yesterday week in an eloquent 
speech of that verbose and showy kind more common in a past gene- 
ration, a speech with a good deal of reference in it to Athens and 
Florence, and Cicero, and fountains of youth and elixirs of life, and 
much vague praise of literature, all rather in the ornate style. It 
was what De Quincey once called a “‘ jewelly diarrhoea of words.” 
Lord Salisbury, who spoke after him, made a good point by 
insisting on the little that can be expected from institutions of 
the Atheneum kind, and the great superiority of the secondary 
schools and colleges for the real education of the people, 
and by suggesting that in an age of popular science it 
was too common to found the most anarchic speculations 
on a very shallow basis of fact, and still to make them 
plausible to the half-educated. Lord Houghton, on the 
contrary, put in a plea for vague, general culture, as exceed- 
ingly useful in its way, and especially as counteracting the 
effect of narrow study of special subjects. He thought the old 
distrust of it had greatly declined, and that in recent times, the 
clerk in a commercial house who was known to read or even 
write poetry would no longer be thought, on that account, 
necessarily unfit to rise to a high place in the firm. Both the 
politician and the poet certainly touched more solid ground in 
their speeches than the great and eloquent Judge. 


Serjeant Ballantine has gone to Bombay to defend the Guicowar, 
with a fee of 5,000 guineas, and refreshers which, the solicitors 
say, may amount to 5,000 guineas more. It is reported, probably 
incorrectly, that the brief was first offered to Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., 
but that he could not go under £30,000. ‘This is a new branch 
of practice for the English Bar, and may prove a very profitable 
one. The value of the civil cases tried in Indian Courts is often 
enormous, the litigants scarcely care what they pay, and they are 
impressed almost to absurdity by a reputation for success. Their 
tendency is to heap all business on a few men, and as they become 
acquainted with English reputations, we may hear of princely fees 








offered for services less lengthy and less troublesome than the 
defence of the Tichborne Claimant. It is a drawback that 
the heaviest business in Calcutta is done during the hottest 
weather, but a man can stand a good deal of parboiling at 
100 guineas an hour; and a great Zemindar accused, say, of 
forgery, or an opium speculator fighting for his month's gains, 
would pay a great deal more than that. 


Garibaldi has received a triumphal welcome in Rome, has taken 
his seat in Parliament, and has sworn fidelity to the King and the 
Constitution. As he is no oath-breaker, the occurrence is of 
importance to the Italian Kingdom. 


A Memorial, signed by a great number of the most eminent 
men of the day in all spheres and professions of life, was pre- 
sented on Monday to the Committee of the ‘Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” to urge immediate steps for 
the restriction of the growing practice of vivisection. Amongst 
the signatures were those of Lord Selborne, Lord Coleridge, the 
Archbishop of York, Lord Russell, Lord Cardwell, Lord Carling- 
ford, the Archbishop of Westminster, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, the Bishop of Exeter, and of a number of other dis- 
tinguished peers and prelates; also those of a great many 
eminent judges and lawyers, like Sir William Earle, Sir John 
Coleridge, Baron Amphlett, and many others; of a great 
number of Members of the House of Commons of both 
parties, like Mr. Bright, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Forsyth, 
Mr. Trevelyan, Sir Henry Holland, Sir H. Selwyn Ibbetson ; 
of a great many distinguished soldiers and sailors, like Sir Hope 
Grant, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Sir Richard Airey, Colonel Evelyn 
Wood, Admiral Parker, Admiral Sir H. Smith; of many persons 
high in administrative office, like that of Colonel Henderson, the 
Chief Commissioner of Police ; of many eminent literary men, like 
the Poet-Laureate, Mr. Robert Browning, Sir Henry Taylor, Sir 
Arthur Helps, Professor Jowett, Mr. Martineau, Dr. Blackie, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, and many others; of a considerable number 
of medical men, some very eminent, like Sir William Fergusson, 
Dr. Cotton (senior physician to the Brompton Hospital), Mr. 
Bader (the great oculist), and others,—of medical men some sixty 
in all; and last, not least, of a number of distinguished women, 
Lady Strangford, Lady Waldegrave, Lady Wood, and at the core 
of the whole movement,—to her great and lasting honour,— 
Miss Cobbe. 





We have discussed elsewhere some of the very flimsy and ill- 
informed answers made to the prayer of the memorial, and re- 
ferred to the high sanction which the movement has gained 
from an authority no less deeply interested in the investigations 
of medical science than the Lancet itself. We may, however, 
here just notice the extraordinary line taken by the Pall Mall of 
Thursday. It holds that the proper justification of a law punish- 
ing cruelty to animals is solely that the ‘ wanton ” ill-treatment 
of animals,—(the word ‘‘ wanton,” by the way, was advisedly 
struck out of the old Act on this subject, as if to imply that 
there may be cruelty without wantonness),—brutalises men, and 
renders them at least likely to be guilty of crimes of violence 
against their own kind; whereas the objects of the Vivisec- 
tionists, and the beneficial results of their investigations, ought 
to protect them against all this kind of danger. But if it be 
true that there is no intrinsic good at all in tenderness and 
consideration for the lower animals themselves, —which is what the 
whole article implies,—but only a disadvantage in cultivating a 
mood of mind which may not improbably infect our temper towards 
our own kind,—if it is not for the sake of the lower creatures, 
but for man’s sake only, that we should shrink from the 
voluntary infliction of pain, then the torture of an anima! directly 
for the pleasure of man,—say, of the goose for the preparation of 
the paté de foie gras,—should be quite as justifiable as tor- 
ture for the relief of human pain. If sympathy with the lower 
creatures has no claim on us for its own sake, the infliction 
of pain on them for the purpose of extracting a human pleasure, 
must be quite as justifiable, and as free from all brutalising effect, 
as the infliction of pain on them for the sake of mitigating a 
human pain. The position will not hold water for a moment. 
The object of punishing cruelty to animals is to inspire sympathy 
with all sensitive creatures, for their own sakes, and this object is 
as much imperilled by the habit of deliberately inflicting on 
them torture in the ultimate hope of diminishing human suffer- 
ing, as by the same habit indulged in the ultimate hope of 
promoting human enjoyments. 


Consols were at the latest date 923-92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a ooo 


THE LIBERAL MEETING OF WEDNESDAY. 


T seems clear that Mr. Forster’s chance of being chosen the 
Liberal leader by the party meeting of Wednesday next 
has considerably improved since the issue of our last number. 
The intrinsically strong considerations which we, amongst others, 
then advanced have not failed to impress some even of the 
heartiest opponents of Mr. Forster’s Education policy, and we 
note with satisfaction that a Birmingham Leaguer of no less 
ardour and sturdiness than Mr. J. OC. Cox, of Belper,— 
who, however, though he is a strong Leaguer in his 
Education policy, is an even stronger friend of the agricul- 
tural labourers, and has the good sense to perceive that Mr. 
Forster is the one hearty friend they have among our Liberal 
leaders,—has in a very generous letter thrown his influence, 
along with that of many other Leaguers, some of them very 
strong Nonconformists, on the side of Mr. Forster. The 
letters in the Daily News on the subject from day to 
day have furnished quite a curious psychological study of the 
conflicts between generosity and resentment, sagacity and 
sectarianism, English political width and cliquish political 
animosity, that is going on in the minds of the party who have 
opposed Mr. Forster’s Education policy; and we cannot deny 
that the study is, on the whole, very creditable to the subjects 
of it. Many even of the most vindictive of his foes have 
done their utmost to let bygones be bygones, and to limit 
their objections strictly to what they fear may be the 
mischief of his educational principles for the future. 
Not a few have conquered their prejudices completely, and 
acquiesced at once in the judgment of the many who think 
that what you must look for in a leader is strong popular 
feeling, both of the progressive and of the Conservative sort, 
and that Mr, Forster is by far the most conspicuous among 
our possible leaders, for political feeling of that kind. Even 
Mr. Bright, if we interpret his Birmingham speech rightly, in 
not only deprecating the application of any Disestablishment 
test toa new leader, but studiously avoiding the Education 
question, has given a sort of silent acquiescence to the claim 
of Mr. Forster; while the only symptom which we have noted 
of opposition to Mr, Forster from any except the Birmingham 
League’s point of view, was a letter to one of our contem- 
poraries pointing out that the Conservative papers are 
favourable to Mr. Forster, and that therefore the Conser- 
vatives must see some party-advantage in choosing Mr. 
Forster.—and that that advantage probably is that it 
will alienate the Whigs, who may more and more 
incline to the Conservative party, and leave Mr. Forster 
nothing but the Left Wing of the Liberals to fight with. 
We recommend that argument to the attentive consider- 
ation of Mr. Chamberlain and the other Radicals who 
are so hot against Mr. Forster. What it means is, 
that Liberal principles should be given up in order to 
keep the Liberal party together, and that this cannot be 
done under Mr. Forster’s leadership. Is that exactly the 
result which the Leaguers hope to obtain from their present 
campaign ? 

But no doubt what more and more influences the judgment 
of the hesitating Liberals towards Mr. Forster, as the moment 
approaches for making up their minds, is, first, the convic- 
tion that it would be a great tactical advantage to have at their 
head a man who understands the House so well, and whose 
management of a considerable measure is so skilful; and 
secondly, to have a man at their head whose principles are 
clearly distinct from those of the present Treasury Bench, and, 
indeed, are always to be distinguished from them by this feature, 
that his first question in relation to any measure, both as a 
matter of judgment and as a matter of feeling, is, how it will 
affect the welfare of the great masses of the people; while their 
first question, both as a matter of judgment and of feeling, 
as to any such measure, is, how far its tendency is to disturb, 
or further secure, social tranquillity. We will say a word on 
each head. 

Mr. Forster has had the management of two Bills of great 
intricacy and difficulty in the House of Commons,—the 
Education Bill and the Ballot Bill_—and no member of that 
House would seriously dispute that his management of both 
was sagacious, conciliatory, firm, and yet adroit. We are 
speaking now, not of his mode of dealing with any question of 
controversial politics, but simply of his mode of conducting 
through the House the discussion of very complex details on 














which a vast number of different opinions were expressed, and 
on the tact with which the mind of the House was interpreted 
without any relaxation of grasp on the main principle at isgye 
It is as certain that the management of these measures raised 
Mr. Forster’s reputation for knowing where to resist and where 
to concede, how to guide and when to stand fast, with 
all shrewd members of the House, as it is that Mr. Qarg. 
well’s management of the Army measure raised hig 
Parliamentary reputation in a similar manner. Now, Lord 
Hartington, who is Mr. Forster’s only formidable rival, we 
imagine,—at least, we should be glad to think that Mr 
Goschen’s chance were anything like that of Lord Hartington 
—has never conducted any considerable Bill through the Hous 
of Commons at all. And it is worthy of note that though 
Lord Hartington was Chairman of the Committee on the Ballot, 
his manipulation of that Committee was confessedly feeble, 
indeed, this was probably the reason why the Bill, when pre. 
pared, was not entrusted to Lord Hartington, but to Mr. Forster, 
Now we do not in the least wish to imply that Lord Harting. 
ton is intrinsically feeble. On the contrary, we believe that he 
has a very sound judgment at bottom. But unquestionably he 
is not in any sense a natural leader of men. He has no eye for 
the strategy of discussion, or if he has, he has not yet so far ex- 
ercised it as to evince his talent. The experience of life is, no 
doubt, in these matters, a very powerful element of success, and 
Mr. Forster has greatly the advantage of Lord Hartington 
in such experience. But for the present these are the 
facts. Mr. Forster has had the guidance both of select 
committees and of the whole House; and he has shown 
great aptitude for it. Lord Hartington has as yet shown 
no aptitude of the kind. And we believe that this con- 
sideration has told powerfully on those Liberals who 
have been anxiously weighing the rival claims of the two 
statesmen. 

But still more, we think, has the consideration told, that, if 
Lord Hartington be chosen leader, there will be no very 
clear difference between the principles of the Treasury Benck 
and the principles of the front Opposition Bench. To substan- 
tiate any very considerable divergence either of principle or 
of feeling between Lord Hartington and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, for instance, would be, we fancy, exceedingly difficult. No 
doubt you could find a considerable difference between Lord 
Hartington and Mr, Gathorne Hardy. But then the Conserva- 
tism of the Government is not Conservatism of the type of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s, but Conservatism of the type of Sir 
Stafford Northeote’s; and between Conservatism of the type 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s, and Whiggism of the type of Lord 
Hartington’s, the difference is evanescent. Now from a Liberal 
leader we want Liberal impulse and Liberal guidance; we 
want a new spring of tendency, a power to mould and 
form the mind of a party, and to put into them a faith in 
the future which at present they seem to have too much 
lost. And it does not seem to us that Lord Hartington 
has in him any of the stuff for purposes of this kind. He 
is, we dare say, an able administrator, and sagacious 
enough on any point to which he gives his mind. 
But as the Zimes very justly remarked on Thursday, 
in writing of his speech at Lewes, he does not give a very 
anxious attention to politics at all, and is apt to miss the lead- 
ing features even of what goes on under his eyes. Still less, 
apparently, does he meditate in the night watches on the 
Liberal tendencies of the future. Nothing could be more 
jejune than his declaration of Liberal principles last 
Wednesday, and every one must have felt that if 
the choice really lay between Mr. Goschen and Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Goschen’s speeeh rang far more like the 
speech of a leader than that of the rising Cavendish. The 
truth on this point, indeed, is not very far to seek. Lord 
Hartington feels a good deal of the indifference which so 
often prevails in a high caste to the details of political life. 
The amusements of the world are to him quite as important 
as its business, Probably he feels a certain touch of scorn 
for the fuss that middle-class men make about measures 
which, whether they go this way or that, do not much influ- 
ence a great nobleman’s career. Lord Hartington is very 
well pleased to be out of office. The time of Opposition is 
to him, he says, the time of freedom. Why should he spoil his 
leisure by analysing Mr. Disraeli’s little mistakes or the tenant- 
farmers’ hopes? ‘Things are very well as they are. If he is 
to be Liberal leader, he will let the fermentation of Liberal 
ideas go on as slowly as it pleases for him. He proposes to 
criticise,—a little carelessly, perhaps,—what Mr. Disraeli does. 
But he does not even propose to form the mind of his party. 
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Now, surely this is not the man to lead our party just now. | everybody assumes he will be, and acts on the assumption, and 
—least of all when we can have one who is in hearty sym- everybody is probably in the right. 


athy with both the chief fears and the chief hopes of the 


The truth seems to be that Lord Granville owes his elevation 


: eat masses of the people. Mr. Forster has shown how strongly | to three causes, all of them exceedingly potent, though none of 
he cares for the agricultural labourer by his speech on Mr. | them can be set down on paper in epigrammatic sentences, He 


Trevelyan’s Bill. 


He has shown how strongly he desires | is, we take it, the deliberate choice of the most experienced, 


to protect the liberty of the artisan from the dictation of | most acute, and most powerful men in the party. They, whe 
his own fellow-workmen, by urging almost the only good | have worked with him, and counselled with him, and contended 


argument that was ever advanced for secret voting. He has 
shown that he has a passionate aversion to slavery by the 

art he took in relation to the American Civil War. 
And he has pledged himself to do his utmost to extend educa- 
tion to the whole people of the United Kingdom, and to make 
that education everywhere compulsory. Now these are all of 
them critical indications of a coherent popular creed. And 
only on one of them—the Ballot—could we say that Lord 
Hartington has given us any such indication at all. Can 
there be a serious question between the relative claims of the 
two to assume the guidance of the Liberal party ? 





LORD GRANVILLE. 


HERE is something very odd and suggestive about the 
position occupied by Earl Granville just now. He is put 

out of sight for the moment by the struggle for the Leadership 
in the Commons, but his succession to the Headship of the 
Liberal party, and therefore to the Premiership when the turn 
comes round, seems to have settled itself. Nobody apparently 
opposes it. The fiercest partisans of candidates in the Commons 
begin their eulogies or their attacks by the preface, “ Lord 
Granville must of course be the Chief ;” and as yet at all events, 
there has not been a syllable of dissent. Old Whigs, young 
Whigs, and priggish Whigs, dwellers in the Cave and bitter 
Radicals, Aristocrats and Reds, High-Churchmen, Broad- 
Churchmen, and Nonconformists, trained Ministers and new 
Members are all as unanimous as Jonah in the whale in select- 
ing for Chief a middle-aged Peer, who has never been Chief 
before, though he was seriously thought of, we believe, when 
Lord Russell resigned in 1866; whose career as Colonial 
Seeretary was, in many Liberal eyes, a doubtful success ; 
who was Foreign Secretary during the whole time when, as 
Tories say, we were always “ trailing the flag ;” who has never 
associated his name with a policy, and whose reputation with 
the mass of the electors is that of a genial and humorous, but 
by no means impassioned speaker. We very much doubt 
whether of all the Members who, on the 3rd February, 
will confirm Lord Granville’s nomination, one in ten has 
ever realised to himself what Lord Granville would do 
as Premier, what would be the general direction of his 
influence, what measures he would like to carry, what sort 
of men he would trust as administrators, and Governors, 
and Judges, and Bishops, and Ambassadors, and Comuais- 
sioners ordered to remedy particular disasters. Ifis men have 
not failed very conspicuously anywhere; but still, if he 
picked out Lord Odo Russell for Berlin, he picked out also, or 
sanctioned the picking-out of Lord Ripon for that difficult nego- 
tiation at Washington ; and his Colonial Governors have not risen 
above the usual level. The Premiership, no matter who leads 
the House of Commons, never can be and never is a nominal 
office, if only because of its special relation to the Palace, and 
nobody who understands Lord Granville believes a word of 
the newspaper talk about his being a merely “nominal” chief. 
He is a good-mannered man and a humorous man, and a very 
indolent man to boot, but he is not a “nominal” anything 
by any means, or a man who intends in any way to be some- 
body else’s cloak. We may be quite sure, if ever he is head 
of an Administration, he will be felt in that Administration, 
and it is odd that he should be nominated so unanimously to 
the future Headship by men who must all the while be doubt- 
ful in which way he will make himself felt. They have a vague 
instinct that he “ will do,” and they are acting on it, but not 
ten per cent. of them can give a reason for the faith that they 
have in him, And not five per cent. could say why they think 
he would make a good Chief in Opposition. They might affirm, 
and truly, that he has social tact ; but social tact in a Peer will 
not help to guide the Commons, while of the first quality needful 
to make an Opposition successful, unwearying pertinacity in the 
face of difficulties of all kinds, there has been in Lord Gran- 
ville’s public career no positive proof whatever. At least, if 
there has been, the men who are going to confirm his election 
do not know it, and cannot, without much reflection, attempt 





to produce it. Nobody, in fact, can prove that Lord Granville 
will be a good Premier or a good guide in Opposition, but | 





with him, believe that he is, on the whole, the man who can 
best be trusted as Chief, both by the party and the country; 
who can do most to keep his colleagues straight ; who can see 
|in some ways furthest ahead; who can select great official 
most judiciously, and who can sway a great force with least 
waste of power, or bustle, or irritating use of compulsion. 
They judge Lord Granville to be competent, and their de 
liberate judgment on such a point, even when the reasons for 
lit are not clearly known, is of itself very good evidence, per- 
| haps, when it is, as in this case, unanimous, the very best, 
| because it is evidence, not to career or qualities, but te 
| the mass of character which inspires trust. It is an immense 





testimony to a man when those who have worked with him, 
who have been compelled to watch him, who have suffered 
with him if he made mistakes, all say, ‘ Well, mistakes or 
none, this man is competent to lead us;’ and this clearly is 
said of Lord Granville. No one, whatever his own claims, 
refuses him the first place. Nor is it quite impossible to dis- 
cern serious reasons which may have greatly helped to thie 
appreciation. The world attributes great tact to Lord Gran- 
ville, but we suspect those close to him would say his first 
quality was not tact—which, however useful in a Foreign Sec- 
retary, is not indispensable to the government of Empires—but 
political nerve ; that he can take a strong step; that a course 
once decided on, he can go on with it even ruthlessly ; that his 
bonhomie is not pulpy geniality, but indiarubber equanimity, 
which is never farther from yielding than when it seems te 
give way. Lord Granville’s indolence, which once nearly cosi 
the nation dear, is not the indolence of a weak man, but of 2 
man who has a good deal of difficulty in thinking affairs 
worth the annoyance of taking trouble; but who once con- 
vineed that they are, goes to his point with a persistency which 
is very seldom baffled. <A very indolent man can sometimes 
say ‘No’ or ‘Yes’ very distinctly. We thought Lord 
Granville wrong in his policy of withdrawing troops from 
the Colonies, more especially in the case of New Zealand, 
where the Home Government had made the mischief, and 
we think his policy wrong still; but having decided 
on it, he carried through his resolve with an_ inflexi- 
bility which, in these boneless days, we acknowledge to be 
invaluable. Colony after colony was compelled either to pay 
for its garrison or allow the garrison to retire, and be it bad or 
good, the new policy in two years became a settled fact. Earl 
Granville would avoid war too strenuously, and look too muck 
to the national wish for his guidance in foreign affairs; but 
once in war, and sure of that support, he would go on with 
almost dogged hardihood, and find out the weak place at last 
in his enemies’ armour. There is a “hard pan,” as the 
Americans say, in his character somewhere; and this has been 
recognised by allies, as also has another faculty very closely 
allied to firmness. The world calls Lord Granville easy-going, 
but somehow, though mistakes may be made in any depart- 
ment he presides over, no one expects or finds indiscipline 
there. There may be error, but not anarchy. The subordinates 
themselves could not say why, but on the whole the team 
finds it pleasanter to go on; and in a Government like ours, 
this power of going on without audible scuffling or visible 
whip is a very great one indeed,—to a leader of Opposition 
quite an invaluable one. Once firmly seated, people whe 
think themselves very independent will find that somehow it 
is much more convenient not to be fighting the indolent chief, 
who seems to be holding the reins so carelessly, but who sees 
every plunge they make towards the side of the road. Then Lord 
Granville has of all men of his political rank, except perhaps 
Lord Cardwell, the fewest enemies. For six months in the 
year he has, when in office, had almost every night to con- 
vince and coax and coerce a hostile majority of self-opinionated 
men of rank, till they consented to do things which made them 
feel sick in the doing, and still he has given no general offence, 
has produced no incurable feeling of dislike, has created no 
impression that Liberals are making a mistake in choosing 
him, The world attributes that success to a velvety manner 
and an adroit plausibility, but the world is not altogether 
right. Lord Granville can be both velvety and plausible, but 
there is gladiator in him too, Hard knocks are going in the 
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Peers sometimes, and many a discomfited Peer sits down in 
momentary wrath at the punishment he has received from the 
Liberal leader; but still he does not hate, for the gloves are 
never off, and the blows, if sometimes a little cruel, are always 
strictly within the rules. The secret of this power in Lord 
Granville we can no more explain than we can explain its con- | 
verse, the power of exciting hatred which some very good- 
mannered men possess ; but he has it, and it has stood him in 
the political race in splendid stead. And thirdly, he has in 
his favour the public and we believe perfectly true impression 





these matters, does not so read them himself. He sees that a 
period of tepid belief and strong scepticism is not a period ip 
which even the extravagances of a knot of theoretic clergymen 
—who seem to us, by the way, to have a much keener feelin 

of the strength of the things they ought to believe than of the 
strength of the things they do believe—are likely to have the effect 


of breaking up one of the most venerable of English institutions, 


and one, too, which even at the present day, and in spite of all the 
obvious exceptions to this view of its tendencies, is essen. 
tially moderating in its effects on English society. And it is 


that he is in politics a sound Liberal. Primd facie, he would | because he sees this,—so, at least, we read his speech,—that 
not be likely to be one, As he said himself once in his| Mr. Bright makes a great effort to draw the lesson which, 
place in Parliament, he has more cousins who are Peers than as he thinks, ought to be drawn from the recent ecclesiastical 
any man in the House ; he is, so to speak, the nexus of entire | campaigns,—not, indeed, as a practical hint to the politicians 


septs of the aristocracy; he has the tastes and perhaps many of: 
the social opinions of his Order, while the whole structure of his 
mind is opposed to humanitarianism ; but, nevertheless, he is a 
Liberal, with a genuine tolerance for Radicalism, and a genuine 
dislike for old Tory modes of thinking. He did not merely 
tolerate the disestablishment of the Irish Church. He wanted 
it, and fought for it with his whole strength. He defended the 
Trish Land Act as no other Peer did, except Lord Kimberley, 
and he fought for the abolition of Purchase as zealously as Mr. 
Cardwell. No one has ever distrusted his loyalty to his party, 
ind he regards a move like that attempted by Sir W. Harcourt 
very much in the light in which a strict whist-player regards 
a deliberate revoke,—that is, as not only an unfairness, but a 
sort of insult to the players and the game. A strict Liberal, 
an unhated man, and the deliberate choice alike of the Whig 
and Radical leaders, Lord Granville is the inevitable Head of 
the party, towhich he brings great eonnections, wide knowledge 
of the world, great power of keeping men and things together, 
ind as it may prove, unusual nerve and energy in facing any 
crisis severe enough to call out the powers which he habitually 
seems to keep slightly in abeyance. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE CHURCH. 
\V R. BRIGHT’S speech on Monday has so much disappointed 
a 


those who were looking for a declaration on the recon- 
struction of the Liberal party, that they have not done justice 
to the force of the protest which he did make against the 
principle of a Church Establishment. Widely as we differ 
from Mr. Bright’s conclusion, we can by no means agree 
that the speech for its own special end was not a fine 
me. There are bits of irony in it worthy of Mr. Bright’s 
greatest efforts,—as when he recounted the various cases 
in which “special legislation” of the restraining kind had 
been needed, the case of publicans, for instance, and of 
““ marine-store dealers,” and garotters, and persons ‘so extra- 
ordinarily savage as to beat their wives,” and closed his list with 
the most exceptional class of all, namely, thousands of men “ on 
whose consecrated heads the hands of the Bishop had been 
placed,” and who are nevertheless “ so lawless as to need special 
legislation to curb them,”—Mr. Bright’s object being of course 
to show that a State Church is a failure even on the one ground 
yn which it is most often regarded with favour, as a mainstay of 
che Law. But the strong point of Mr. Bright’s speech was 
its deliberate moderation, the anxious care he took to 
guard against the supposition that this question was 
in any way matured, the earnestness of his caution 
against making it a condition of loyalty to the next Liberal 
leader that he should be ready to adopt Mr. Bright’s view of 
this question, and the candid, though almost puzzled admis- 
sion, interpolated in the course of his attack on the legislative 
fetters which it is sought to impose on religious zeal, that in 
religion as in other matters there is “ very much zeal which 
is unwise” and “not very much that is wise at all times.” 
These are remarkable evidences that Mr. Bright’s speech was 
certainly not what it was hastily called by a contemporary 
on Tuesday, “a sectarian declamation,” or “a long tirade 
against the Established Church.” It was nothing of the kind. 
It was a very carefully-weighed and a powerfully-expressed con- 
tribution to a special view of a very great subject, on which, 
for the moment, the English public care little more than they 
do for the local disputes, say, of the Bahamas or the political 
grievances of the Caucasus ; and this in spite of the fact that 
everybody who professes to prophesy in politics assures us 
with the utmost confidence that the doom of the Establish- 
ment is fixed, and that a “ manifest destiny” decrees the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State in all civilised countries. 


of the hour, but as a contribution to the political meditations 
of those who would form the convictions of the next generation 
of Liberals. 

The general drift of Mr. Bright’s speech certainly has no 
speculative novelty in it, and it is rather a strange criticism 
upon it to say that if he had watched carefully the course of 
public opinion, “ he would have seen the necessity of introducin 
some novelty at least into an attack on the Church.” We, 
as friends of the Establishment, may perhaps see such a necessity, 
But if the foes of the Establishment saw it, they would not re- 
gard it with the deep distrust they do. It is not novelty which 
converts the public to any political opinion, but the forcible 
and timely illustration of old principles by new events. This 
was what Mr. Bright attempted,—quite inadequately, we 
think, but certainly not without force and _ brilliance, 
His main point was, that in attempting to renew the 
Act of Uniformity, and re-enforce it on the Church of 
to-day, the object men are really driving at, whether un- 
consciously or consciously, is to sweep all earnestness out 
of the Church, and to repopulate it with the light and 
facile spirit of the lawyer who is willing to accept any 
brief, and to argue any opinion. There was very great power, 
and all Mr. Bright’s old faculty for irony, in the contrast 
between Sir William Harcourt’s view of what a clergyman 
ought to be, and the eager zeal, wise or unwise, which animates 
men who suppose that they have a divine lesson to teach. 
Sir William Harcourt had remarked, with that easy view 
of our moral resources which characterises his type of mind, 
that if one set of priests refuse to conform, we shall find others, 
as we have found before, who will obey the national faith. And 
this was Mr. Bright’s criticism :— I doubt if he will find it 
very easy to procure pious, and earnest, and learned men to 
take these offices on the kind of terms which I have quoted. I 
think he must have forgotten somewhat the rock from which 
he was hewn, and he must be thinking more of the profession 
to which he is now attached. No doubt the members of that 
profession take either side of a case. The brief comes from the 
plaintiff or from the defendant, and in either case probably 
is equally welcome; the fee comes from this side or from that, 
and it adds to the emolument of his professional revenues. 
And Sir W. Harcourt may have thought that the position of a 
teacher in the Church,—a position the most elevated and sacred 
to which man can be called,—can be taken by men, and numbers 
of men, without caring in the least what it is that their conscience 
teaches them, or what they believe to be the truth, but that 
merely for so many hundreds a year they will willingly accept 
the office and conform to what he calls the national faith.” 
In other words, Mr. Bright suggests that those who are most 
willing to impose a new Act of Uniformity on the Church 
resemble the late Solicitor -General—who for some time 
seemed to hang suspended between the attractions of Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone,—in thinking it almost equally easy 
to preach whatever opinion is the most “ convenient,” while 
those who are the bitterest against such suppleness of religious 
faith, are the only ones fitted to impress the world with the 
spirit of religion. The Established Church, if it is to be 
governed at all under the conditions which have s0 
recently become popular, must be garrisoned by Laodi- 
ceans of the Ex-Solicitor-General’s type. But the Estab- 
lished Church, if it is to be effectual at all, must be 
garrisoned by men of the type who repudiate the Ex- 
Solicitor-General, as St. John repudiated the Laodiceans. And 
Mr. Bright goes on to illustrate the difficulty of getting earnest 
men to agree on religious subjects by contrasting the views 
seriously held in the Churech,—the view of Bishop Colenso 
with the view of those who inhibit him, and this, again, with 
the view of those who in the face of that inhibition, ask him 





For ourselves, we do not so read the signs of the times. We 
believe, too, that Mr. Bright, who has a very shrewd insight into | 


to preach,—and the view of Bishop Wordsworth, who refuses 
the title of ‘ Reverend’ to a Wesleyan minister, with the view 
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of those who would not blame Sir William Harcourt for 
calling him ‘a learned simpleton’ for so doing. And he 
leads us to infer from all these sharp contrasts that to 
impose & new Act of Uniformity on a Church which is, 
in fact, as regards belief, a group of different Churches com- 
bined in one communion, would be chimerical and hopeless ; 
while to let things alone would be to leave the mischievous 
sacerdotal zeal of the new movement to accumulate without 
that restraint which the English laity who support the State 
Church, and who have no sympathy with zeal of that kind, 
have some right todemand. Of course, Mr. Bright recommends 


disestablishment as the only legitimate remedy,—the only | 


remedy which neither strives to reduce zeal to tepidity by 
secular motives, nor makes the nation which regards such zeal 
as ill-directed more or less responsible for it. Indeed, Mr. 
Bright evidently believes that a disestablished Church could 
not be dangerously sacerdotal; nay, he points to the Wesleyan 
Church and the Free Church of Scotland, and asks if we find 
the same panic there on the score of desertion to Rome as we 
find in the Establishment. 

Now, that seems to us, on the whole, a powerful, though by 
no means an unanswerable case of Mr. Bright’s. We en- 
tirely agree with him that if a new and more stringent Act 
of Uniformity, drawn on the old theological lines, is really to 
be passed, and rigidly enforced, it will both split up the Estab- 
lished Church as a matter of fact, and render that Church, strictly 
speaking, mischievous and utterly unworthy of defence as a matter 
of principle. But then we also agree with him that Parliament 
was so unanimous as it was lust Session because it was in a panic, 
and did not know what it was about. After time for cool dis- 
cussion, we believe it will discover that it was a unanimity of 
spasm, and not a unanimity of reflection, which produced 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. Hence we decline en- 
tirely to concede that the question of Disestablishment is to 
be discussed on the assumption that the principles of that Act 
will irrevocably guide the policy of Parliament in future ; but 
if indeed it is to be so, if Sir W. Harcourt’s demand for a 
clergy that will conform their belief quietly to legal standards, 
no matter what these are, nor how obsolete some of these 
modes of thought may be, is to be complied with,—then we 
go heartily with Mr. Bright that there is nothing left for 
it but Disestablishment, and what would follow Disestablish- 
ment as certainly as night follows day, the pulverisation 
of the Church into at least three or four distinct sects, But 
if, on the contrary, that blunder of last Session is, as 
Mr. Bright himself evidently thinks equally probable, to be 
repented and ignored, then all the argument founded on this 
new rigidity of doctrinal uniformity, disappears. Nay, it 
is far from improbable that there might be before long a dis- 
tinct and considerable relaxation of the fetters imposed on 
clerical belief, within those limits of comprehension which suit 
a Reformed Church. And in that case, the only argument of 
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| majority of the clergy a sturdy individualism which has made 


even the Ritualists thorns in the sides of their Bishops, and 
prevented many from going over to Rome solely because it 
would be impossible for them in the Church of Rome to set 
their Bishops at defiance as they do here. It is not the Estab- 
lishment which has fostered the Romanising movement ; indeed, 
we believe that from a disestablished Episcopal Church there 
would be many more seceders. But it is the Establishment 
which has kept up the habit of respecting liberty of opinion, 
of tolerating the wide differences even amongst those who 
are nominally members of the same Church. And that most 
salutary habit would, we fear, very speedily disappear, if Mr. 
Bright’s ideal ecclesiastical policy were ever to be realised for 
the people of England. 





THE LAST HOPE AT VERSAILLES. 

HERE is scarcely a hope, we suppose, that the division on 

M. Laboulaye’s resolution of Thursday, declaring that 
“the French Republic consists of two Chambers and one 
President,” will end in a yictory for his side; but never- 
theless there is one strong and _ little-noticed influence 
working in favour, if not of that vote, at least of one 
just like it. A considerable section of the Assembly, though 
unfavourable to the Left, is bitterly hostile to the Empire, and 
is under the impression that if Royalty is impossible, and the 
Republic cannot get itself voted, the fidelity of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon to his word may prove an insufficient guarantee against 
a coup @état having for its object a direct appeal to the 
people on behalf of Napoleon IV. The Duke d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, as we stated last week, has expressed grave appre- 
hensions of the spread of Bonapartism, and it is well 
known that his fears are less than those of his chief, the 
quiet, reflective Comte de Paris, who receives information, 
it should be remembered, from all who still desire a Parlia- 
mentary Monarchy. Indeed, if a remarkable letter in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday may be trusted, the Count is 
so deeply impressed with the dangers of the situation, so 
assured that the choice lies between the Republic and the 
Empire, so doubtful if France will wait, that he recently drew 
up a manifesto abdicating his claims in favour of the Republic, 
and was only prevented from publishing it by the entreaties 
of his wife, and the prayers of his leading followers 
for more time. M. Laboulaye, the greatest orator of 
the Left Centre, evidently shares his conviction, and 
on Thursday informed the attentive Assembly that the 
nearest thing to a Constitutional Monarchy was a Constitutional 
Republic ; that if the Chamber could not act, its mission was 
at an end, and that, while a dissolution must come, “ what he 
feared was that Parliamentary Government would disappear, 
and France along with it,”—meaning, of course, that France 
would be absorbed by an Emperor or Dictator. He did not 








much weight in Mr. Bright’s speech which would remain, is his | explain his words, but the Orleanists at least understood him, 
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‘ . the Assembly, and is the more noteworthy because its 
Unquestionably the Establishment has fostered in. the great author has so little to hope either from Army or Emperor fog 
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iimself, He resigned the supreme command, it will be re- 
membered, in the Crimea, because the Army desired Pelissier ; 
he was passed over latterly by the Empire, thus escaping any 


responsibility for its disasters; and even under Marshal Mac- | 


Mahon, he, though a Marshal of France, holds no military 
command. If these are his feelings, how strong must be those 
of many men at once less disinterested and less weak, who see 
that France is wearying to escape from an uncertainty which im- 
pairs her prosperity, and makes the peasantry believe any rumour 
ef a coup d'état in Paris. Marshal MacMahon is not one of these 
men,—of his fidelity there can be no reasonable doubt ; but the 
Orleanists who fear Bonapartism may well desire a stronger 
barrier between them and the Empire than the authority and 
life of a single man. They can obtain this only from the 
Republic, and if they see reason, as some of them certainly do, 
to be seriously alarmed, they may support the only vote which 
ean give them a moral guarantee. That vote need not be on 
M. Laboulaye’s proposition. A vote for a dissolution without 
change in the electoral law would be nearly the same thing, 
and any incident may at any moment terminate their hesita- 


tion. That is to say, if the crisis became sharp—if Marshal 


MacMahon, for example fell ill, or if the Assembly quarrelled 
in any way with the Army—the whole force of the Parlia- 


Republic. This is the hope of the situation, and in the 
present temper of the Imperialists, who are stirred beyond 
measure by events in Spain, the hope may yet be realised 
sooner than Englishmen may imagine. 

Our English readers will ask why, if there is danger from 
the Army or any section of it, the proclamation of the Republic 
should avert that danger. The Republic could be upset as easily 
as the Septennate. That is not the fact, as the great cities 


which would defend the Republic might not be equally. 
extent a mystery, the system of government implying a semi- 
sacredness in the person of the Emperor as the Father of 


anxious to fight for the repressive Septennate; but setting 
this aside, the question shows an erroneous idea of the policy 
of the Imperialists. They have to secure their plébiscite as 
well as to upset the Septennate, and to secure their plébiscite | 
they must have some general impulse leading electors to declare | 
in their favour, Eight millions of voters cannot be coerced | 
into voting, and a majority, say, of 2,500,000 against 1,500,000, 
would not be a base upon which it is possible to build. A great | 
majority could not be obtained for Imperialism against the 
Republic, but a great majority might, as the Bonapartists think, be 
obtained for Imperialism against nothing, for the Empire as 
against the continuance of uncertainty. They do not rely on the 
Napoleonic sympathies of Frenchmen—the war is too recent for | 


It is an odd thing to say of the people always pre-eminently 
described as “ gay,” but hypochondria is in French politics an 
active force. 





THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


“ : Viceroy of India and the Emperor of China govern 

half the human race” with absolute political autho. 
rity ; and in Europe, which like Rome calls and thinks itself 
“the world,” no man outside a minute circle cares to study or 
to know anything of the personality of either potentate. The 
former is known in England a little, for Anglo-Indians. are 
numerous and talkative, and have a keen interest in watching 
the dispenser of patronage; but the latter is, except to four 
or five men in St. Petersburg, a mere name, a figure so little 
realised that there is question as to his age—one expert con- 
tending that the Almanach de Gotha is all wrong, and that he 
was twenty-five instead of nineteen—dispute as to his position 
in the Empire, and doubt whether his character is of any 
importance to living being,—whether an Emperor of China is 
not necessarily a Roi fainéant, hemmed in, like a Grand Lama, 
by inexorable ceremonial laws, in whose name a Council of 
State controls the vast and civilised population, of whom not 


mentary Monarchists must be thrown on the side of the one in ten thousand have ever seen a European. The very 


law of succession followed at Pekin is not understood, and no 
one can say at this moment definitely whether it was or was not 
the interest of any one to get rid of the lad whom nearly four 


hundred millions of men accounted semi-divine. And yet 


one would think, apart altogether from the question whether 
Europeans are, as they fancy, the only human beings in the 
world, there was enough in the position of the Emperor of 
China for his death to excite some passing interest in Western 
mankind. The inner life of the Court of Pekin is to a certain 


China, and as the being who alone can represent the whole 
Empire before the Supreme—he, for instance, alone can offer 
the propitiations required by earthquake, or famine, or flood— 
which necessarily involves a careful seclusion of his individu- 
ality from ordinary eyes; but enough is patent to show 
that the Emperor, when he pleases, is as absolute as 
a Sovereign can be who is bound by certain traditional 
principles. He cannot legislate at will, any more than the 
Sultan can; but the hierarchy of the “ Services” who govern 
and administer the Empire ends in him, and if he pleases 
and has the mental force, he can impose his policy on his people 





that—but on what they believe to be the impatience in France of | as fully as any other sovereign, the Mikado of Japan, perhaps, 
political insecurity. They may exaggerate that impatience. They | excepted. It is true, affairscan go on without him, the Council 
may even be mistaken as to the readiness of Frenchmen to get of Six acting like a Cabinet, and with more direct authority; 
rid of their nervousness in that particular way. But that is and this has been the case for a long time, Hienfung, the Em- 
|peror whom we defeated in 1860, having been a worn-out 


notoriously their opinion, and a Bonapartist opinion on practi- 
eal polities which is also strongly held by the Princes of the | debauchee and drug-eater, guarded like an idol from the ex- 


Orleans family, by Orleanists like M. d’Audiffret Pasquier, and | ternal world ; and his successor, first a child controlled by an 
by temperate men like M. Laboulaye, is an opinion to be| overbearing Minister, and afterwards a lad just beginning life, 
taken into serious account. It should not be forgotten that and as is asserted, with a tendency towards his father’s de- 
an Orleanist has no interest in hurry. His interest is to wait bilitating vices. It is true, too, that the group of nobles and 


the death or abdication of Henri Cinq, and his view is not 
therefore disturbed by any participation in the impatience | 
which he nevertheless clearly believes to exist. The proclama- | 
tion of the Republic would not convert Bonapartists into Re-| 
publicans, but it would relieve that immense body of French- | 
men who, like the electors of Cazeaux, are ready for either 
form of government, from their fear that, if no form is pro- 
claimed, something unpleasant will happen to them and France. 
That such a fear should influence politics seriously, and | 
especially while Marshal MacMahon guarantees order, may 
appear absurd; but the influence of that emotion, be it fear or 
only febrile impatience, is perceptible in the whole modern 
history of France. There is scarcely a journalist or a deputy 
who, while reading the statement published last week that the 
new taxes do not yield quite so much as was expected, does 
not think it sufficient to say that this is due to the continuance 
of political uncertainty. It is nearly certain that it is much 
more due to that general decline in the activity of trade 
which is reported from America, Germany, and Great 
Britain, as well as from France; but no Frenchman 
would be content with that explanation. And the French- 
man who disputed it would be right thus far, that if his 
countrymen really apprehend unreal dangers, that apprehen- 
sion will diminish business just as much as if it were real. It 
is by what men think, not by the correctness of their thought, 


that affairs are affected, and hypochondriacs are quite capable | g 





af believing that water will not keep sweet if the vessel rolls. 


statesmen immediately around the throne have in the long in- 
terregnum of thirteen years possessed themselves of the springs of 
power to a degree formerly unknown ; that Toungchi, the lad just 
dead, failed in a most extraordinary manner in a desperate effort 
to emancipate himself from Prince Kung, whom he dismissed and 
degraded one week for disrespect to the throne, and next week 
was compelled to reinstate in all his honours and offices; and 
that it may be the policy of the Council to endeavour, during a 
succession of minorities, to perpetuate their power. But no 
expert in Chinese politics doubts, we believe, that the keystone 
of the Chinese system is still the Emperor, that the millions 
recognise no other rightful Lord; that if he is of full age, 
and willing to give orders, he must be obeyed; that his will 
alone would outweigh that of all the statesmen around him ; 
that, for example, if he inclined to a warlike policy, China would 
sooner or later goto war. The ceremonies which hedge him in 
are not more severe than the ceremonies which hedge in a Pope, 
and which leave the personality of the Pope still all-important, 
nor is there any proof that, his order once passed, it could till 
recalled be disobeyed. Still less will any one doubt thata 
change in the succession leaves room for a vast number of 
ambitions, and may completely change the character and policy 
of the scarcely known Junta which for thirteen years has 
controlled the policy of China. New men, and above all, new 
women, must obtain influence, and may exercise it in ways of 
rave importance to European interests. : 
The soul of this Junta is supposed to be Prince Kung, andit 
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is obvious that he is necessary to it, or the extraordinary effort 
which induced the late Emperor to recall his decree of 
degradation would not have been made, and it is nearly certain 
that he will for the present return to power. The force which 
coerced Toungchi will coerce the “ grandson of Prince Tung, 
now five years old.” The disturbing element, the Emperor 
‘ust arriving at manhood, and clearly anxious to emancipate 
himself by sacrificing Kung and his allies, has gone, and the 
Governing Committee is once more free to pursue the 
policy which it has for thirteen years so persistently 
followed up. What that policy is is another question, 
one party of Europeans in China declaring strongly that Prince 
Kung’s name is synonymous with peace and “ civilisation,” and 
another that he never concedes anything till he is compelled, 
but of its results there can be no question. Very steady hands, 
with very far-reaching designs, have governed during that time 
the Chinese Empire. When they took power the Empire 
seemed to be going to pieces from internal dissensions, but now 
the Pekin Government is as well obeyed throughout its 
enormous territory as that of Calcutta. Prince Kung, if he be 
the dominant spirit, has, as we read the recent history of 
China, determined to temporise with Europe until he can 
reinvigorate the Monarchy, and has granted every request 
strongly urged by the resident Envoys, except free entrance 
into the interior of the Empire. He has used the skill of the 
barbarians in finance until he has credit enough to raise a 
loan, and has money not only for the daily expenses of 
the Administration, which are supplied from the provincial 
fiscs, but for warlike purposes; has formed an army, or two 
armies, which can move, and fight, and conquer ; has stamped 
out the embers of the dangerous Taeping movement ; has not 
only crushed but extirpated the Mohammedans of the West; 
has alarmed Nepaul into some transactions of which the India 
Office probably has the key, but which suggest submissions ; has 
attacked the new ruler of Kashgar, risking thereby Russian 
interference; and has on the Eastern side so reorganised the 
Chinese forts, artillery, and military arrangements that 
European residents think the next war will be most formidable, 
and have become liable to accesses of panic. A war with 
Japan, which would have interrupted these measures, and have 
given Europe an invaluable ally in the Far East, was avoided 
by concessions which must have galled Chinese pride intolerably, 
and which, but for a serious purpose, would scarcely have been 
made; and the interference of the Emperor, who wanted to 
rule for himself, was in some way, it may have been by a harem 
intrigue, it may have been by a threat which he knew 
could be fulfilled, overcome by means which for the first 
time in centuries exhibited the semi-sacred Emperor to 
his subjects as a person whose will could be set at naught. 
The theories prevalent in China to explain these occurrences 
are many, the most prevalent being the existence of two 
parties in the inner Cabinet, one hostile and one friendly 
to the foreigner; but the facts, the few undeniable and 
known facts, all point one way,—to the existence in Pekin 
of a Committee which includes Prince Kung, which is not 
divided, which is resolute, patient, and able, which has resolved 
to consolidate the central authority, to crush down all rebellion, 
whether provincial or general, whether stirred up by fana- 
ticism or only by discontent, and to keep off the intruding 
foreigner even at the hazard of war, and which hitherto has 
succeeded in all its designs except the subjugation of Kashgar. 
Whether, as some observers think, the designs include the isola- 
tion of China by the expulsion of Europeans we cannot tell, but 
the facts that China is governed by strong men with a definite 
object, that their government has lasted thirteen years, 
and that the death of Toungchi will protract it for fifteen 
years more, seem to us to suggest the only explanation of 
all that has occurred, and it is not a pleasant one. If the) 
governing power in China can form a strong army—| 
and the evidence points that way—and can maintain | 
a persistent and courageous policy, a contest with China} 
would be, either for Russia or England, a formidable | 
and expensive affair; and the date of that contest would | 
not rest with the Foreign Office, either of St. Petersburg | 
or London. The Governing Committee of Pekin can, if that 
1s part of their plan, force on a struggle in any year and at | 
almost any moment, merely by hinting to their Satraps and 
their Generals that, on the whole, the hour for a struggle has | 
arrived, Russia could not sit quiet and see Kashgar occupied, | 
or Great Britain bear the seizure of Khatmandoo—which has | 
happened once before—or Europe generally endure the sum-| 
mary extinction of the Whites in the Treaty ports. We pre- 


tend to no special knowledge of dynastic politics in Pekin, and 











| of death, and the comparative uselessness of effort. 


doubt if any European quite understands the governing ideas 
of her Cabinet, or the reason for passing over grown members 
of the Imperial House; but to assert that a change in the 
depositaries of power in an Empire situated like that of China, 
which can drag half Europe to war at its own discretion, is 
a matter of no importance, is unsound. China is toe 
near to Russia, Great Britain, Portugal, Holland, and all 
European Powers with commerce for that kind of indifference, 
and we may yet find that the death of the secluded lad whose 
end was announced by telegraph on Tuesday is the event of 
the year. The Emperor of China matters little to London, 
but the policy of China matters a good deal, and that policy 
may be seriously modified by an event which for half a 
generation will leave China without the ruler whom her people 
are accustomed to obey. However weak the throne, the person 
whose signature is necessary to all acts will never be without s 
real influence on affairs. 








CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

W* do not know that Canon Kingsley is a loss to the nation, 

for premature as his death may be said to have been, he 
had probably done his best work, but there are few cultivated 
Englishmen who can have received the news without a keen 
regret. To all who could read him intelligently he had become 
a personal friend. Few men of his powers, which, though great 
and peculiar, were not of the first rank, have given their genera- 
tion so much pleasure, and still fewer have given it in sucha 
thoroughly healthy and invigorating way. ‘The note of his 
genius, indeed, was breeziness, the power of conveying to the 
reader a sense of rapid and joyous movement through a clear and 
strengthening atmosphere,—of flushing the cheek as air does, of 
quickening the pulses as a gallop does, of toning the nerves te 
pleasure till mere living is enjoyable, as skating always seeme 
to envious lingerers on the bank to do. This effect of breeziness 
is the more remarkable, because it is not characteristic either 
of Mr. Kingsley’s profession, to which he was devoted, or of 
the school in which his mental and spiritual character was 
formed. Sermons are seldom shower-baths. A Maurician may, 
and sometimes does, like Mr. Maurice, rise above the mephitie 
vapours of the earth; but he has not usually the force to seatter 
them to the winds, to blow them away by the gale of his move- 
ment, to make men feel through his thought not only better, but 
less Joaded, healthier, and more alive. Mr. Hughes can do ita 
little, or for some minds a great deal ; but his writing has not for 
most readers the rush of Charles Kingsley’s, or its life, or its 
quickening, exhilarating effect, an effect not like that of cham~- 
pagne, or even of exercise, but of residence in mountain or desert 
air. ‘ Yeast,” the very first book Canon Kingsley ever published, 
has this effect in its perfection, contains the best description 
he ever wrote, the famous hunting-scene, a description to which 
Mr. Trollope’s many descriptions of the same scene are what the 
«*‘ JEneid ” is to the “ Iliad,”—and one of the most characteristic 
of his songs, ‘‘ The merry brown hares came leaping ;” and it 
yields also the other effect which Mr. Kingsley always sought,— 
that of making men hate injustice and heartlessness and high- 
handed wrong. ‘The same characteristics shine out in all the 
books of his better period,—in ‘‘ Alton Locke,” amidst its Tory- 
Socialist conceits; in ‘Westward Ho!” with its half-pagan 
hero and glorification of buccaneers; in “Two Years Ago,” with 
its crowd of living and moving figures; in ‘* Hypatia,” with its 
strange pictures of a rotting world, and its gloomy atmosphere 
heavy with the breath of the coming storm; in all his 
essays, and in almost all—not quite all—his poetry, though the 
latter is more deeply tinged with the melancholy side of his 
mind, his sense of the hostility of fate as shown in the universality 
Throughout 


all, Charles Kingsley was the same,—the English poet-squire, abie 


|to sing, in melodious rhyme or equally melodious and more 
| stirring prose, any thought which arose in him, whether of love, 


or strife, or doubting melancholy—read the love-scenes between 
Lancelot and Argemone in ‘ Yeast,” or the defeat of the Armada 
in ‘“* Westward Ho!” or ** The Sands of Dee ” among the smaller 
poems, and judge,—but loving best to tell of deeds of daring, of 
lives wild and sometimes lawless, of feats by flood and fell, and 
of the aspects of nature wherever she is found and in all her 
moods—in the tropics or in Devon—and in his intense en- 
joyment of these things communicating own pleasure 
to all who will stand and hear. ‘The instinctive prejudices, too, 


1: 
his 


| of the squire are there; the over-reverence for merely physical 


qualities, the riotous, almost sensual enjoyment of all earthly 
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»leasure, provided it be allowable ; the love, rising to worship, of 
ustural beauty—Kingsley gravely suggests that the tropical 
flowers may owe their glorious colouring to the pleasure the 
Almighty derives from gazing at them—the tolerance for all brave 
brutality—so that it be not displayed by Catholics, because then it 
is cruelty to be scourged out—and the immovable belief that 
"England, let her be doing what she may, is doing the work of 
God. Never blind to the value of self-control, he values it first 
of all as an element of force ; preaching always purity, he pours on 
selibacy the vials of scorn other preachers have poured on vice; and 
abhorring cruelty to the obedient, he yet defended Governor Eyre, 
und his very heart goes out to Amyas and his buccaneers, as they 
rush from their ambuseade to massacre Spaniards wholesale for being 
$0 murderously cruel to their slaves. The virtues prevail, however, 
over the prejudices, and no man ever rose from Mr. Kingsley’s 
books without feeling himself a stronger, more natural, more 
sympathetic human being, or without that hopeful trust in God 
and vature which, in spite of some doubts,—never, as we judge, 
ivep, but still plain in “* Two Years Ago,”—and of a deep and 
permanent sense of the sternness with which God works— 
“< Yeast,” ‘+ Westward Ho!” ‘ Hypatia,” and all his longer 
poems are in their essence tragedies—still ruled his thought, and 
somes out in this little poem, which, though one of the feebler of 
‘Lis songs, is, strange to say, perhaps the most utterly characteristic 
2f his philosophy :— 
“Who will say the world is dying? 
Who will say our prime is past ? 
Sparks from Heaven, within us lying, 
Flash, and will flash till the last. 
Fools! who fancy Christ mistaken ; 
Man a tool to buy and sell; 
Earth a failure, God-forsaken, 
Anteroom of Hell. 
“Still the race of Hero-spirits 
Pass the lamp from hand to hand; 
Age from age the Words inherits— 
‘Wife, and Child, and Fatherland.’ 
Still the youthful hunter gathers 
Fiery joy from wold and wood ; 
He will dare as dared his fathers 
Give him cause as good. 
* While a slave bewails his fetters ; 
While an orphan pleads in vain ; 
While an infant lisps his letters, 
Heir of all the ages’ gain; 
While a lip grows ripe for kissing; 
While a moan from man is wrung ; 
Know, by every want and blessing, 
That the world is young.” 
As artist, it is a little difficult to rank Mr. Kingsley. His best 
things are very good, but unless they were very short, he was apt 
sither to leave them unfinished or to flag lamentably in the finish- 
ing. His shortest poems are his best, and one or two of them, 
aspecially the ‘Sands of Dee,” may be sung for centuries to come. 
Uis shortest novel, ‘‘ Yeast,” is fullest of his genius. His shortest 
essays give the greatest impression of power. His sketchiest de- 
scriptions of character strike us as being most alive. We know of 
noe people whose existence we doubt less than Colonel'Bracebridge 
in “Yeast,” or the bookseller in “‘ Alton Locke "—the only 
iumorous person, by the way, whom we remember in all Mr. 
Kingsley’s works—or Jack Brimblecombe in “‘ Westward Ho!” 
ar Lord Seoutbush or Mark Armsworth in ‘“‘ Two Years Ago”; 
ar Bishop Synesius in ‘‘ Hypatia”; yet these are the veriest 


sketches, mere hints, as it were, of persons who might 
hereafter be described; while those who are described, 
and as it were analysed —Lancelot Smith, Alton Locke, 


Asayas Leigh and his brother Frank, Tom Thurnall, and Grace 
Harvey, and Hypatia herself, are all blurred portraits, leaving a 
scarcely definite impression. Hypatia leaves none at all, except 
thai of a woman who would be perfect if she did not happen to 
be a prig; while the two characters on whom Mr. Kingsley be- 
stowed most pains—Raphael Ben Ezra and Tom Thurnall—are 
like wonderfully-drawn figures spoilt in putting on the colour. 
Phe cynical Jew, with his contemptuous tolerance and indif- 
ferentism, his man-of-the-world genius, coloured by specialty of 
race and position, who so fascinates readers in the first two 
volumes, becomes an average Rugby boy in the third ; while Tom 
Fhvrnall, the English Raphael Ben Ezra, the cynical, able, semi- 
pagan doctor, with his perennial elasticity and endless resources, 


te 


comic irritation of everybody not in holy orders. Cyril, the great 


propagandist Bishop of Alexandria, Mr. Kingsley did not under- | 
stand, even with the sympathy of hate; and his failure to give life 
“2 the Saxon patriot and brigand Hereward was greater than Lord 


washed out at last into the sort of manly curate whom young | 
ladies used to write novels about, to the curious and slightly- | 


m LT 
Lytton’s failure to depict Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings 
The glow, however, and rush of his style, his thorough sympathy 
with his heroes, and his remarkable dramatic power—take, ag an 
example, Major Campbell's curse on the ranting preacher jn 
‘Westward Ho!"—blind the reader to these defects, and 
leave him full power to. enjoy Mr. Kingsley at his best, 


in his descriptions of country life and the scenery of 
nature. Whenever he appeared as naturalist—whenever, that 
is, he had knowledge to smelt under his genius — Mr 


Kingsley rises at once into the poet, and can describe with a 
poet’s insight scenes which he had never seen, and had only 
gathered from books into his mind. We know of nothing more 
wonderful in literature than the fact that the man who wrote 
‘* Westward Ho!” had never been in the tropics, never beheld 
nature in her maleficently-luxurious mood, the mood as of an 
Asiatic sovereign revelling in splendour and in death, which he 
yet so magnificently described. The man who wrote these two 
descriptions had never then been out of Europe :— 


“The night-mist began to steam and wreathe upon the foul, beer- 
coloured stream. The loathy floor of liquid mud lay bare beneath the 
mangrove forest. Upon the endless web of interarching roots great 
purple crabs were crawling up and down. They would have supped 
with pleasure upon Amyas’s corpse ; perhaps they might sup on him after 
all; for a heavy sickening graveyard smell made his heart sink within 
him, and his stomach heave; and his weary body, and more weary 
soul, gave themselves up helplessly to the depressing influence of that 
doleful place. The black bank of dingy leathern leaves above his head, 
the endless labyrinth of stems and withes (for every bough had lowered 
its own living cord, to take fresh hold of the foul soil below); the web 
of roots, which stretched away inland till it was lost in the shades of 
evening—all seemed one horrid complicated trap for him and his; and 
even where, here and there, he passed the mouth of a lagoon, there was 
no opening, no relief—nothing but the dark ring of mangroves, and 
here and there an isolated group of large and small, parents and child- 
ren, breeding and spreading, as if in hideous haste to choke out air and 
sky. Wailing sadly, sad-coloured mangrove-hens ran off across the 
mud into the dreary dark. The hoarse night-raven, hid among the 
roots, startled the voyagers with a sudden shout, and then all was again 
silent as a grave. The loathly alligators, lounging in the slime, lifted 
their horny eyelids lazily, and leered upon him as he passed with stupid 
savageness. Lines of tall herons stood dimly in the growing gloom, like 
white fantastic ghosts watching the passage of the doomed boat.” 


“ And as the sun rose higher and higher, a great stillness fell upon 
the forest. The jaguars and the monkeys had hidden themselves in 
the darkest depths of the woods. The birds’ notes died out one by one: 
the very butterflies ceased their flitting over the tree-tops, and slept 
with outspread wings upon the glossy leaves, undistinguishable from 
the flowers around them. Now and then a colibri whirred downward 
toward the water, hummed for a moment around some pendent flower, 
and then the living gem was lost in the deep blackness of the inner 
wood, among tree-trunks as huge and dark as tho pillars of some 
Hindoo shrine ; or a parrot swung and screamed at them from an over- 
hanging bough; or a thirsty monkey slid lazily down a liana to the 
surface of the stream, dipped up the water in his tiny hand, and started 
chattering back, as his eyes met those of some foul alligator peering 
upward through the clear depths below. In shaded nooks beneath the 
boughs, the capybaras, rabbits as large as sheep, went paddling sleepily 
round and round, thrusting up their unwieldy heads among the blooms 
of the blue water-lilies; while black and purple water-hens ran up and 
down upon the rafts of floating leavos. The shining snout of a fresh- 
water dolphin rose slowly to the surface; a jet of spray whirred up; a 
rainbow hung upon it for a moment; and the black snout sank lazily 
again. Here and there, too, upon some shallow pebbly shore, scarlet 
flamingoes stood dreaming knee-deep on one leg; crested cranes 
pranced up and down, admiring their own finery; and ibises and egrets 
dipped their bills under water in search of prey: but before noon even 
those had slipped away, and there reigned a stillness which might be 
heard—such a stillness (to compare small things with great) as broods 
beneath the rich shadows of Amyas’s own Devon woods, or among the 
lonely sweeps of Exmoor, when the heather is in flower—a stillness in 
which, as Humboldt says, ‘If beyond the silence we listen for the 
faintest undertones, we detect a stifled, continuous hum of insects, 
which crowd the air close to the earth; a confused swarming murmur 
which hangs round every bush, in the cracked bark of trees, in the soil 
undermined by lizards, millepedes, and bees ; a voice proclaiming to us 
that all Nature breathes, that under a thousand different forms life 
swarms in the gaping and dusty earth, as much as in the bosom of the 
waters, and the air which breathes around.’” 


We have said nothing of Mr. Kingsley personally, for we are 
not writing his biography ; and nothing of his theology, for that 
would require a separate study; and nothing of him as his- 
torian, for in that capacity he was to us unendurable; but it 
would be wrong to forget that, poet by genius and novelist by 
| habit, he was the most faithful of pastors, that the whole West 
country loved the Cheshire man who knew Devon .so well, and 
that the poor of Eversley stood weeping by the grave, to which 
the Prince of Wales sent his representative. 
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A LIVING BOAT. 

| APTAIN BOYTON’S voyage from Wapping to Lambeth in 
the inflated india-rubber suit which enables him at will 
| either to float high and dry on his back and steer and propel 
himself feet forwards with his sail and paddle, or to tread the 
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aoe while he eats his dinner, or fishes, or fires his gua, or reads 
a book from his little floating library, seems likely to effect a 
eat revolution in the feelings with which men and women 
will embark on lakes and seas. If for the price of £12 or 
£14 you can get a suit of clothes in which you could not sink 
if you would, but might go to sleep on the water as comfor- 
tably as in a ship’s berth,—nay, in which you have so great a 
puoyancy that two or three drowning persons might cling to you 
without a chance of dragging you down,—the awe with which 
yoyages are undertaken by those who have read of catastrophes 
like that of the ‘ La Plata’ or the ‘ Cospatrick’ would certainly in 
a very large degree vanish away. Not, indeed, that you can ex- 
pect emigrants who have probably hardly saved £12 or £14 a 
head at all, to carry such suits with them. Still, as soon as the 
question of the price of an invention of this kind becomes one of 
manufacturing ingenuity, it is always on the cards that the cost of 
production, if it be a very desirable article, may be reduced 
from a given number of pounds to as many shillings; and it is 
easy to see how much the terror and panic of any disaster at 
sea would be decreased if it were possible for every one on board 
to contemplate, without any sort of immediate fear of death, the 
proposal to take to the water, and remain there like a corps of 
observation, as near the ship as was consistent with safety, till the 
catastrophe happened, and the crew had leisure to unite their 
energies on the making of a raft, or even the repair and pro- 
visioning of the boats. If the sea were as little immediately 
threatening to life, except for the difficulty of cooking food, 
as the desert,—and this deficiency of facilities for making 
a fire and cooking would really in this case remain 
almost the only difference, except, indeed, in shark-abound- 
ing regions,—if everybody felt quite at ease in the water, com- 
paratively few shipwrecks would be so very deadly. For on a lee 
shore,—the situation most dreaded by sailors,—it would appear 
that Captain Boyton’s india-rubber dress would enable any 
one to get to land without difliculty or danger, unless it were 
from the violence of the breakers themselves, which he does not 
seem to fear, but his mode of evading which he has not ex- 
plained. And even in a fire at sea,—one of the most dangerous 
of catastrophes for this special apparatus, as undue heat 
would certainly melt it, and probably there might be the same 
danger under a tropical sun,—if the passengers were warned in 
due time and took to the water, with india-rubber bags of pro- 
visions attached, so as not to impede or harass the operations of 
the crew, there would seldom be the frightful catastrophe which 
the history of fires at sea so often shows. For in these cases the 
gain of a day or two, and of the means of getting on safely outside 
your temporary home, is an immense gain. If, for instance, the 
people in a ship’s boat could get out while the sailors stopped a 
leak which was sinking her too low in the water, or if any one of the 
crew could walk away in the sea on a fishing excursion, and use his 
gun, as Captain Boyton has done in a like plight, for the bring- 
ing-down of birds, the danger of being swamped and the danger 
of being starved out would be far less than it is. One great 
feature of the apparatus is that it keeps the body, even in cold 
water, at a normal temperature ; probably, indeed, the waterproof 
texture would prove injurious if worn for many days consecu- 
tively, certainly so in a warm climate :—-but for many hours to- 
gether, at least, it is perfectly harmless, and it is a perfect preserva- 
tive against cold. Another great feature of the apparatus is the 
inflated pillow on which the head rests in the attitude of floating, 
and which keeps it as buoyant as a cork. It is here that the 
ordinary life-preservers have so greatly failed ; for while they have 
kept the body up, they have trusted to the strength of the weak 
and easily exhausted muscles to keep the head above water. 
Captain Boyton’s apparatus makes the head the most buoyant 
part of the whole body. Indeed, in his experiments on the 
Serpentine he showed how easy it was for him to anchor himself 
when in tolerably shallow water, and take his sleep as comfort- 
ably as if he were lying at home in bed. This feature alone in 
the apparatus, that it admits of recruiting the exhausted strength 
of those who use it, by natural rest, without suffering from cold, 
makes it as far superior to all previous inventions of the kind, as 
the breathing-space which gives your head time to recover its usual 
tranquillity is superior to the breathing-space which only gives it 
time to throb more and more wildly at the imminence of the in- 
evitable crisis, As far as we can see, there is no reason why, with 
such an apparatus as this properly fitted on, the adult passengers 
of a great steam-ship should not keep round it like a flock of 
Mother Carey’s chickens for a day or more, till it could be seen how 
much of the wreck might be available to make rafts with, and how 


many barrels of provisions could be collected to store them witli 
Nor would the voyage on a raft itself have half the perils, in case 
any one washed off it were in a condition of as little immediate 
peril as while he was still upon it. 

The defect of the apparatus,—relatively, we mean, to ite 
other merits, not relatively to any other invention of the kind, 
for all of them are far more defective in the same way,—appears to 
be in the slowness of the rate of progress for which it provides. 
Captain Boyton took an hour and a half in making his way 
from Wapping to Lambeth, with the flood-tide in his favour, 
though the wind was contrary. He seems to have been a long 
time also,—long, we mean, in proportion to the distance,—in 
making ‘his way to the Irish coast from the steamship ‘ Queen,’ 
but that was in a gale of wind. Indeed, his sole moving powers 
are a paddle, which, in a very rough sea, is probably of more use 
for keeping the direction right than for actual propulsion, and, 
again, a small sail, which, under favourable circumstances, he can 
hoist between two little masts stuck in sockets attached to his 
feet, and which, with an aft wind, sends him forward through the 
water. It is pretty clear that neither of these sources of power 
will avail for anything but the slowest of voyages, nor would there 
be much power of tacking against a wind with no better rudder 
than a paddle, and a sail of which you could not alter the bear- 
ings in relation to the body at all. If it be true that Captain 
Boyton contemplates crossing the Channel in this dress, he must 
certainly take a good india-rubber wallet full of provisions with 
him, and avail himself of any Channel steamer that he comes within 
hail of, in case the wind turns contrary, or he will have to pass more 
than one night in the Channel, which would be anxious work for 
him without a large supply of rockets. Still, it is conceivable that 
this defect of propelling-power may admit of partial remedy, and 
that some day we may hear of a party of riflemen landing at night, 
with their rifles and a day’s rations, on an enemy’s shore, without 
any ships having been seen in the offing. But without contem- 
plating so great a surprise as this, it is clear that for the purposes 
of naval warfare no invention could be more useful in various pos- 
sible emergencies. It will enable any daring man to fasten a tor- 
pedo to an enemy’s ship by night without much risk of failure, 
and to explode it without any further danger than that 
the shock might engulf him, or destroy his water-proof 
harness, before he was at a safe distance again. Hence 
the greatest change the apparatus is likely to produce will 
be in the ease with which landings will be effected without 
boats. The pilot will probably take off the last letters for a ship 
without troubling himself to bring his boat with him, or to signal 
for one from the shore; and passengers without luggage wil! 
commit themselves to the water when they are off the place at 
which they desire to land, with as much confidence as they get 
off the coach at the nearest point to their homes. If Captain 
Boyton could land in a gale on the Irish coast, leaving the ship 
while it was yet some miles from shore, we shall certainly find 
the use of piers and jetties, except for heavy luggage, very muck 
diminished, and a great economy of time and labour effected by 
the change. Indeed, we may expect that short water excursions 
will in future be made, by those who can afford the new apparatus, 
as commonly without boats as with them. The Goodwin Sands 
will become quite populous with tourists from Deal who have 
got a Boyton apparatus, and are as curious to visit the 
dangerous shoals where shipwrecks take place as they are 
to see the scenes of murders or the sites of old romance ; and 
as for the solitude of the Eddystone Lighthouse, the grim 
old warders there may, if they please, hear at least as much 
of the world as the inhabitants of the wilder parts of 
Dartmoor ; while the lighterman at the Nore may almost be en- 
couraged to institute a salon. As for the ferries, all parts of 
rivers will be equally available for passing under the new régime, 
and no Bishop of the Antipodes will in future carn the faroe 
gained by the present Bishop of Lichfield in swimming the rivers 
of their wild dioceses. They will simply ‘‘ paddle their own canoe,” 
—that canoe being their own body, rendered rather dropsical ic 
appearance by an inflated dress. Perhaps, indeed, Captain Boy- 
ton’s invention may introduce a completely new amusement into 
the society of coast, and river, and lake towns,—where the sea, 
or the lake, or the river may make a natural Corso, upon which 
the inhabitants will meet in their leisure hours, each with a fanci- 
ful standard hoisted on his foot-mast. ‘That possibility would 
suggest a very agreeable novelty in the way of personal regattas, 
—races between human yachts, pillowed at case upon the tossing 
waves,—with which to diversify the amusements of the seapors 
or river-side village. 
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THE RESTRICTION OF VIVISECTION. 
FF we rightly interpret the drift of the very sensible and mode- 
rate article which appeared in the Lancet on the 2nd January 
last, the purpose of Monday’s weighty deputation to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, will not be opposed by any 
but the most extreme devotees of scientific investigation and the 
most scornful of the indifferentists to animal suffering. ‘Though 
many members of that deputation, and many of the eminent and 
imffuential men and women who signed the Memorial which was 
then presented, would themselves go much further than the 
(femorial, the evident belief of all who took part in it was that 
all that can be successfully achieved at present is the strict 
ifmitation of painful experiments on living animals within 
wounds which shall be defined by law,—defined with a view 
aut only wholly to prevent needless pain, but also to forbid the 
avftiction of even needful pain, except for the purpose of experi- 
ments whose issue in larger knowledge and greater remedial 
power is, in the opinion of highly qualified men, probable and 
rear at hand, ‘The Lancet, while, not unnaturally, perhaps, de- 
tailing, from time to tine, for the instruction of its own profes- 
stomal readers, experiments the character of which will seem to 
arost of us very revolting, has honourably distinguished itself 
samongst Medical papers by a humane disapproval of all the extreme 
doctrines of the Vivisectional School, and by entering, with a cor- 
dial and kindly sentiment, into the feelings of those who are 
shocked and revolted by the rapid growth of the barbarities of 
arodern science. We read with very sincere pleasure its demand, 
an the 2nd January, for further legislation defining the restric- 
tions within which, and within which alone, painful experimenta- 
ton on living animals should be permitted. With this powerful 
organ of the more humane physiologists and pathologists on our 
side, we may hope that the scepticism of the Times as to the need 
fer such legislation, may not produce any undue effect. The 
ZLencet writes with full knowledge of what is going on, while the 
wnprofessional papers write without it. Legislation is needed, if 
only to give practical effect to the restrictions agreed to by the 
physiologists of the Liverpool Meeting of the British Association 
in #870, and which have since been disregarded in too many of 
eur medical schools. 
Let us point out the line which must be taken by any 
scientific physiologist who resists this demand in toto, and not 


tain, for instance, that on a physiologist once perfectly trained, it 
would be a blunder, from any motives of humanity, to impose 
restrictions to investigation, in conformity merely with the judg. 
ment of another ,—since that other might be wholly unable toappre- 
ciate the suggestions of a new and original genius. But even so, 
he would hardly maintain that it is not necessary to impose 
restrictions both of time and place which would prevent incom. 
petent men from attempting, at frightful cost to their victims, what 
they were not fitted to succeed in; nor could he well main- 
tain that it is not necessary to impose the restrictions of respon. 
sibility and publicity—the restriction, that is, of a responsible 
public statement of the ends and nature of the experiments 
performed,—even on such a one as this. Studiedly moderate as 
the demand of the memorialists to the ‘ Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals’ is, it is hardly possible for any one who 
thinks cruelty to animals a sin at all, to oppose their present 
object. 

We only hope that the wealthy and powerful Society itself, 
which, through Lord Harrowby and Lady Burdett Coutts received 
the deputation so cordially on Monday, will show no symptoms 
of hesitation on this matter. We cordially believe they will 
not. When medical opinion has reached the point which the 
article in the Lancet shows, it is time for the scepticism of 
the world to cease. Medical men do not enjoy the con- 
tumely to which the enthusiastic vivisectors amongst their 
brethren expose the profession. Most of them probably honestly 
hope to see it carefully limited. No less than sixty medical men, 
afew of great eminence, signed the Memorial ; and many more 
would have done so, if the time for preparing it had been longer. 
Indeed, the present law against cruelty to animals leaves all wild 
animals entirely unprotected against cruelty of any kind. In such 
a condition of things the exigency for new legislation of a moderate 
kind, seems to us imperative. And we suspect that the Committee 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals sees the 
necessity as well as we do, and will bend their mind with judgment 
and energy to the difficult work before them. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPREHENSION. 








merely on the ground that this or that practical detail of the | 


measure proposed, will be very difficult to fix. Any such 
physiologist must hold, in the first place, that the scientific aim 
ws one so indefinitely higher than the compassionate or humani- 
tarian motive, that there is no substantial danger of extinguish- 
ing the latter completely in the ardour of the former,—that 
there is no real peril of the hardening of the hearts of the very 
easte who, by the very fact of their cultivation of science, suppose 
that they hold in their hands the destinies of the human race. 
Now, we would just suggest that there are circumstances under 
which the growth of the human intellect would simply degrade 
instead of elevating man, and that such a condition of things 
would be very near, if ever the feeling of pity for human suffering 
began to wane. Yet such a result is certain to flow from a habit 
af artificial indifference to the sufferings of the loweranimals. In 
the next place, such an opponent must hold that no trained phy- 
siologist, if left to himself, is ever likely to omit humane precau- 
sions which might be taken without prejudice to scientific results, 
—is ever likely, for instance, to prolong needlessly or carelessly 
the sufferings of mutilated animals after their sufferings might 
and ought to be mercifully ended. Considering the records we 
fave of what is actually done year after year, even in compara- 
tively merciful England, this assumption would, we need not say, 
ee exactly contrary to the truth. In the third place, such an 
antagonist must hold that demonstrations on living animals are 
acyer given in our hospitals, though the students might be taught 
as well or even better by demonstrations on dead subjects. Once 
more, he must.hold that unpractised hands are never allowed 
so operate on living animals, though the prospectus of one of our 
hospitals plainly says that ‘ gentlemen will themselves per- 
Yerm the experiments, so far as opportunities permit,”—the ex- 
periments referred to being experiments on living subjects. Now, 
we should say that he would be a hardy man who maintained any 
one of these four assertions; indeed, all of them are demonstrably 
false. And if so, we cannot understand what position a man is 
prepared to take up who simply contends that all restrictive 
iegislation on this subject is needless and inexpedient. It is quite 


(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—The fairness and intelligence with which you approach 
subjects of grave-moment make me hope that the following 
observations may find a place in your columns. 

In your last issue, January 23rd, in commenting on some 
remarks of Archbishop Tait on the ‘‘ value of the principle of 
Comprehension,” you say rightly that to Roman Catholics it 
seems childish to say that God is a revealer, and has revealed 
truth, and that He has also taken care to show us that no one shall 
be preserved from error in the statement or interpretation of it. 
To which objection to “‘the comprehensive principle” you say 
the answer is obvious, viz., the nature of the revelation itself, 
which you say was “primarily something spiritual—a divine 
character and purpose—and only secondarily, as the result of the 
reflection of the human intellect upon it, a set of dogmatic truths.’ 
With submission I would remark that this is the precise point at 
issue. We believe and point to the earliest documentary and 
other evidence which exists that revelation appealed directly and 
primarily to the human intellect in the Person of Christ (and 
afterwards of his teaching successors) to accept in the intelligence 
and to profess with the lips a ‘set of dogmatic truths”; on the 
acceptance of these or the rejection of them was to depend the 
salvation or damnation of the intelligent hearer. The Founder of 
Christianity, for instance, required as a condition of salvation 
(1) a definite “belief” in his own Divinity as (2) one of three 
Divine Persons forming (3) but one Supreme Being, the whole of 
which set of dogmatic truths are imbedded in the initiative rite 
to which he attaches the promise of salvation. I need 
not, of course, quote texts which are in every one’s recol- 
lection. When, therefore, you state broadly that the reve- 
lation of a character and purpose was primary, and that 
the ‘set of dogmas” was not only secondary, as you say, but 
also not part of the revelation, as you imply when you call them 
“the result of the reflection of the human intellect upon ” that 
character and purpose, we answer that the character and purpose 
revealed include the set of dogmatic truths. In other words, that 
Christ's proclamation of his Eternity and Godhead are part and 
parcel of his character or type of spirituality, that his Wumanity 





conceivable that a ruthless physiologist might go a certain distance | and Passion are part and parcel of his purpose, and that to be- 
with the memorialists and stop ata certain point. Ile might main- 
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Christ of history, and fact, and truth, but to believe in a more or 


less fantastic ‘‘ character and purpose,” not revealed of God, but 
elicited from our interior consciousness by reflection of the human 
intellect upon these fantasms. The “something spiritual—a 
divine character and purpose ”—which accommodates itself to 
the ‘‘ comprehensive principle,” is to our minds a non-entity, a 
« yiew,” and that a dissolving one, for it ‘* dissolves Christ,” sub- 
stituting the reflections (or mirage?) of men’s varying views for 
the substance of a Divine Being made truly man for our redemp- 
tion. How can the spiritual character revealed in such a fashion 
be called ‘‘ permanent and identical,” either in the fancied Christ, 
the type, or in the supposed ‘comprehensive ” Christian, the 
antitype? To our minds, the “ comprehensive ” dodge, if I may 
so call it, is merely an attempt to reconcile people to getting on 
without any fixed belief in a substantive revelation, and reminds 
us of old fables about foxes who have lost their tails. If not so 
«‘ comprehensive,” we think we are at least more comprehensible 
than the advocates of a revelation of ‘“‘ acharacter and a purpose ” 
which have no root in fact, when we say that the character and 
purpose were and are revealed in the Christ of prophecy and of 
history, and in his Church visible and militant here below. 

May I venture to suggest that your comments appear to take 
for granted what no Catholic can allow, viz4 that authority 
supersedes the use of intellect on the part of the believer? We 
hold, on the contrary, that every real believer is held to the sub- 
mission of the faith (‘* dxax0% xsoréws”) by a perpetual intellectual 
condition, called theologically ‘habitual faith,” whereby he re- 
cognises in the measure of the individual captus of each man an 
adequate teacher of revealed truth in the Ecclesia Docens. That 
moral causes, good or evil conduct, submission to or rebellion 
from the voice of conscience, have a vast influence on the per- 
ceiving power, enhancing or diminishing, or even altogether de- 
stroying it, we fully admit, but the seat of belief is in the intellect 
primarily, and secondarily in the will; and if this is the order of 
religious belief in the subject (that is, in the believer), it follows 
that it is the order also in the object apprehended by it, viz., God 
revealing. In other words, ‘‘ dogma” comes first, as the adequate 
object of ‘* belicf,” ‘* character and purpose ” second, as the result 
of dogma. Tere, again, I will not quote texts which must occur 
to every one. I refer especially to St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, and his application of Isaiah ec. 6 to the case of the 
Roman Jews, at the end of the Acts of the Apostles. Both 
friend and foe must admit that the character (and purpose too) of 
Christ are essentially modified according as we believe Him to be 
God and man, or man only, or that indescribable and incompre- 
hensible ** something ” which is neither God, nor man, nor both 
in one; and consequently friend or foe surely discern that what- 
ever may be the judgment as to their relative merit and moral 
beauty which we may form, the spiritual character and purpose 
of the highest and most normal types of the dogmatic and 
non-dogmatic, or comprehensive, schools, respectively, are 
essentially different. In the one, for instance, there is an 
invariable and marked prominence of those habits which have 
been called by a contemporary ‘the obsolete virtues,” such as 
humility, virginity, bodily mortification, obedience, and the like, 
which we do not find in the other. Is it possible to trace such a 
difference to any source but a radical difference in the types 
which they reproduce? Hence it follows that the “dogma” is 
to the ‘‘ character” as cause to effect, and as premiss to conclusion, 
and not vice vers. No one, for instance, can fail to see a like- 
ness to the Catholic, or historic, Christ and his Apostles in the 
character of what we call the Saints, whether of the Apostolic 
age, or of the early, or of the medizval, or of the modern periods. 
They are all like one another because they are all like him. On the 
other side, there is surely no such positive family likeness; at 
most, there is the negative similarity of a uniform absence of the 
peculiar type of which I speak. ‘Take one single instance as an 
illustration of what I mean. In the historic Christ there is a 
thirst for vicarious suffering. This is the result of the hypostatic 
union of the divine and human natures in one Person (in himself, 
a “set of dogmas”), without which this 7rieb, as the Germans 
call it, is inexplicable. In the dogmatic saint this trait is always 
prominent; in the comprehensive, so to speak, it is always 
absent. It finds no raison détre apart from dogma, in which 
alone it lives, as fishes live only in water. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add, that under the name of 
dogmatic believers I range all (God only knows their number) 
who sincerely believe in the broadly distinctive doctrinal Christ- 
ianity of their age and nation, even though prejudice or habit 
may have kept them aloof from the visible body of Catholic 
believers. In many such, no doubt, the more or less perfect 





lineaments of the dogmatic Christ were or are to be discerned.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J.L. P. 

[We differ entirely from our correspondent as to the drift of 
Scripture in this matter. Would he affirm that when the gaoler 
of Philippi was told that the only condition of salvation for him 
and his family was ‘believe in [i.e., trust in] the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved and thy house,’ what was de- 
manded was a dogmatic acceptance of the Nicene Creed, or even 
of the ideas out of which it sprang ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. GREG ON STRIKES. 
(To THe Epiror OF rar “* SPecraTor.”] 
Sm,—In my last letter, headed ‘“ Fair-play for ‘the Masses,’” I 
showed that Mr. Greg, while admitting the need of emigration as 
a means of averting pauperism, denounced the only movement 
that could maintain it or avert pauperism. But on re-reading my 
letter, it seems to me that I might have put the matter more 
plainly. Do give me a chance,—a second chance of doing so. 

He would have the working-classes ‘‘ to eschew all strikes... . 
to work for whatever hours and to be content with whatever 
rate of wages might prove indispensable to keep the cost of pro- 
duction in our staple industries as low as heretofore.” (Con- 
temporary Review, June, 1874, p. 59.) 

Now a servant's natural question is not, ‘‘ What can my present 
employer afford to give me?” but, ‘‘ What can I get for my work 
in the labour market ?” What his master can afford is a question 
which he has nothing to do with, and which he has no means of 
getting answered. A servant who can get no place if he leaves 
his present one, and has no private means, is at his master’s mercy. 
But if he has saved money or can get another place, he has the 
power and the right to leave his present one,—that is, to migrate, 
or to demand better wages,—that is, to strike. Emigration is 
that to which alone we can look as a means whereby the country 
can be saved from pauperism by means less sharp and severe than 
the Spartan method. And the only class that can be expected 
to see its account in emigration is the proletariat itself, which 
need not be crushed under the collapse of our manufacturing 
supremacy, if, by organising an adequate emigration service, it 
can make the supply of day-drudgery diminish as rapidly as the 
demand for it. 

The following propositions seem to me irrefragable :— 

1. The higher the labourer’s wages are, the less pauperism there 
will be amongst the labourers, because the easier it will be for the 
labouring man to support himself without help, and consequently 
the fewer will break down and become paupers. 

2. The higher the labourer’s share of the profits, the lower 
must be the employer's share. 

3. Consequently it is for the direct, immediate interest of the 
labourer, but against the direct, immediate interest of the em- 
ployer, to follow the course that averts pauperism. 

4. The employer will not be likely to curtail his own profits 
from politico-economical considerations, and consequently the 
only interest or power that is at work to avert pauperism lies in 
the proletariat. 

5. Its power may be simply described as the power of striking. 

6. Its power of striking rests on its ultimate power of bettering 
its condition by emigration. 

7. Though strikes are antagonistic to the maintenance of our 
manufacturing supremacy, yet they tend to preserve us from the 
misery that must attend its decline, for since the relative cheap- 
ness of our raw materials compared with those of other nations 
bids fair to decline, labour is the only article we can cheapen, and 
to cheapen that is to approach closer and closer to those shores of 
pauperism on which we are already in danger of being shipwrecked, 

8. To conclude:—The real misery and ruin that threaten to 
attend the loss of our manufacturing supremacy is pauperism, and 
the remedy for that is making its appearance. The day-drudges 
have had the ideal of a higher life set before them, and have 
become dissatisfied with their proclivity to pauperism. Their 
dissatisfaction has led many to avail themselves of the demand for 
labour abroad, and this has created an increased demand for 
labour at home and given them the power of striking for higher 
wages. ‘This power, which alone can avert pauperism, Mr, Greg 
would forbid to be exercised.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D, Sow. 





GIBBON AND LOUIS XVL 

(To Tux Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, will find the 
information he seeks in ‘‘ Quérard, ‘ La France Littéraire,’” v. 3, 
who gives for his authority “*‘Le Roi Martyr,’ par M. de 
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Mouliéres,” Paris, 1815. 8vo. Louis XVI. translated only the | 
first five volumes of the French edition of Gibbon ; the work was 
continued by MM. Demeunier, Boulard, Cantwell, and Marigné. | 
Le Clere de Sept Chénes was reader to Louis XVI.—I am, | 


Sir, &c., (i | 








CROMWELL—WILLIAMS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have lately had my attention directed to a letter in the 
Spectator of the 16th inst. by Mr. Hain Friswell. If Mr. Friswell 
will refer to Cussans’s ‘‘ History of Hertfordshire” he will be able 
to correct several errors in his letter. In the first place, Sir 
Richard Williams married Frances, daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir Thomas (not Sir John) Murfyn, who was neither sister, sis- 
ter-in-law, nor any other relation of the Earl of Essex. It was 
Sir Richard Williams’s father who married a sister of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex; and Sir Richard Williams, their son and 
grandfather of the Protector, assumed the name and arms of 
Cromwell by royal authority. Your correspondent concludes his 
letter with another error. He says, ‘‘ The last descendant of the 
Protector, or he who claimed to be so, was Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law.” I fancy he must have meant the last 
lineal male descendant, or he must have been unaware that this 
Oliver Cromwell left a daughter, who married Thomas Artemi- 
dorus, only son of John Russell, of Aldbury House, Cheshunt, 
from whom there are numerous descendants. Moreover, a sister 
of Oliver Cromwell the barrister, by a former wife of his father, 
married John Field, of London, physician, the name of whose 
descentants is legion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Blackdown Hill, Leamington, January 26. Henry FIevp. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”) 

Sim,—There is obvious confusion between father and son, a 
generation being lost in describing the ancestry of ‘ our chief of 
men.” It should be generally known that the Protector came 
originally of Welsh extraction. His progenitor, Morgan Williams, 
son of Evan ap Morgan, married a sister of Thomas Cromwell, 
Ear] of Essex, Of the issue, two sons continued the name of 
Williams, but Sir Richard, the eldest, assumed his uncle’s name 
of Cromwell, and married Frances Mervyn. This Sir Richard 
Cromwell was great-grandfather of the Protector. ‘There is no 
ground for supposing the Mervyns were related, as stated, to 
Thomas Cromwell, or that the estate of Hinchinbroke was 
bequeathed by him to the nephew. 

It should be recognised that Cromwell is a noble name, there 
being two dormant baronies of Cromwell, one dating from 1308, 
a very respectable antiquity for England. Also, it is not gene- 
rally known that Thomas Cromwell’s own line was continued. 
His son Gregory, Lord Cromwell, was summoned to Parliament 
vitd patris; he was related by marriage to Queen Jane Seymour, 
and not involved in his father’s ruin. These Cromwells proved 
Royalists, and fought in opposition to their more distinguished 
relative; though they lost the English Earldom of Essex, they 
held for several generations the Irish Earldom of Ardglass. It 
seems a great pity that the leading points of Oliver Cromwell’s 
extraction are not permanently grafted on all histories of this 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Hat, 








POETRY. 
ASPIRATION. 


[* As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings...... He made him ride on the 
high places."—Deuteronomy xxxii,, 11-13.] 


i 

ALL creatures eagle-born, and eagle-taught, 

Whose nests are set upon the giddy height, 

Who fear the dread abyss, but love the light, 
And sheer through love and pain to trust are brought,— 
How is it when ye, too, are overwrought, 

Seiz’d with love-madness, and in upward flight 

Quit the sure world to hold the sun in sight ? 
How fares it with ye when, in falling short 
Of your desires, you drop again to earth ? 

What are your lives the better of the sun ? 
And if, as well may be, you should give birth 

To others soaring higher, what were won ? 
No answer,—but wide wings and hearts a-glow ; 
The sun is there, he draws them, and they go! 





II. 
O Thou, the Sun, that rising on the world 
Of human souls hast wax’d to many a noon, 
And wan’d in many a twilight, and gone down 
In frequent darkness—like a meteor hurl’d 
From heaven—how oft hath night’s black flag unfurl’d 
Mock’d at our hopes, and signall’d Thy defeat? 
Yet when Thou camest with new light and heat 
We rose to meet Thee fresh, and dew-impearl’d. 
Help those faint hearts that tremble in the gloom, 
Unknowing that the inmost work of life 
Is shy, and needs the darkness as a womb 
That with the weight of ripening seed is rife. 
So we but know Thee living, through the night 
Waiting in patience, we shall wax in might. 
Emity PFEIrrer. 








ART. 
—_—_@——- 
OLD-ENGLISH LANDSCAPE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


In the history of literature and art there have sometimes been 
some curious runs upon particular initials, to which we beg to 
call the attention of inductive theorists. Ten or twelve years 
ago we observed that all the writers of burlesques for the theatres 
began their names with a B. At the beginning of the century a 
singularly large gathering of French painters were grouped under 
the letter G. In like manner, the chief representatives of English 
landscape now admitted as Old Masters at Burlington House are 
found in the catalogue in division ‘*C.” Callcott, Cotman, Crome, 
Chambers, Collins, Constable, and Cox contribute more than 
one-eighth in number of the pictures exhibited at the Academy. 
But these are more than balanced by the one great name of 
Turner, who stands apart in the index, as his art also stood by 
itself, towering above as well as absorbing that of his con- 
temporaries. 

Let us begin with the earliest in date, John Crome, of Norwich, 
than whom there is no English painter who can be more truly 
regarded as a type of national art. Not even Constable or old 
David Cox was more thoroughly English in his feeling of land- 
scape. Constable, indeed, in his more conspicuous qualities, was 
purely original, deriving his inspiration directly from nature, and 
instead of founding his art on the practice of foreign schools, 
becoming himself a guiding star for Frenchmen. But Constable 
as a master of English landscape, and Constable as head of 
French paysage, are two distinct characters in the history of art. 
The mannerism and coarse generalisation which Dupré and others 
carried off and implanted in the French school, and which 
has come down at last to a kind of slovenly sketching, were 
not the qualities in Constable’s art which made it an integ- 
ral part of the English School. It is that kind of landscape por- 
traiture which depends on careful observation of the important 
features of a scene, and the choice and application of the treat- 
ment most appropriate thereto, that at the same time distinguishes 
the old English school of landscape from all others, and when 
practised by such men as those we have named so attaches it to 
its native soil. There is not a good, if even a genuine example of 
Constable in this gallery, but the “‘ Dedham Lock” (62) belongs 
to the series of home-pictures by which he emphasized so strongly 
the features of his own neighbourhood of East Bergholt, and 
of which there are fine specimens in the National collection. 
David Cox, both by precept and example, upheld the same theory 
of landscape-painting, though he was more successful in portray- 
ing effects of light and air and cloud belonging to the English 
climate than in depicting special objects under their influence. 
His best works by far are water-colour drawings, though his oil 
pictures, being few, and until lately less known, have generally a 
money value much beyond their merit. But one of the two here 
shown, namely, the beach of ‘‘ Rhyl” (20), in a fresh wind and with 
a lively sea, a perspective of fluttering petticoats, and the steamer 
going out in the distance, not only exhibits some of his best 
qualities on a larger scale than usual, but shows. us how much 
beauty can be present to an artist’s eye at one of the ugliest of 
British watering-places. In consideration of the pure colour, we 
can here compound for some fluffiness in the waves, but it is not 
so easy to do so for the indefinite character of the foliage in 
‘“‘ Outskirts of a Forest” (74). 

To return to “old” Crome, to whom we have above ascribed 
an equal degree of nationality. Among English painters he was 
peculiarly English, though by virtue of somewhat different quali- 
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ties from those above mentioned. The influence of the Dutch 
masters, which had come to him through some good examples 
that he had access to in the neighbourhood of his home, seems 
always to have adhered to his style of painting. His successful 
emulation of Cuyp was exemplified in the admirable picture of 
the ‘Yarmouth Water-frolic,” exhibited here two years ago ; 
but his more ordinary exemplars were Ruysdael and Hobbema. 
It was by the adaptation of the style and principles of these 
painters to a limited and local type of English scenery that 
Crome at the same time asserted his originality, and made him- 
gelf the founder of a distinct British school. In so doing, he 
made that right use of the Old Masters the value of which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds used to try to impress upon students, and the 
success whereof, in its application to landscape, is so fully exem- 
plified in the works of Turner. The ‘‘ Oak at Poringland ; Boys 
bathing in the foreground” (116), has the composition of 
Hobbema, combined with the melting clouds and sunny 
atmosphere of Cuyp; but in the combination we also recognise 
a home-bred, rustic freshness as a quality added by Crome, 
and a healthy, sparkling purity of air, as of that which 
blew about his native Norwich. After studying the careful 
and solid drawing of this tree, and seeming to breathe the 
air which filters through its branches, it is depressing to 
think of the foliage of Cox and Miller, to say nothing 
of the devices of modern drawing-masters, which serve as 
a shorthand for “leafiness.” A noticeable merit in this 
picture is the way in which it seems to declare itself as a 
part only of a larger prospect, and this without any want of com- 
pleteness in the composition,—a quality which is likely to result 
from the practice of working from sketches of real scenes, instead 
of from ideas preconceived in the studio. The “boys bathing” 
appear to have undergone some extra scrubbing at the hands of 
the cleaner, which puts them a little out of keeping with the rest 
of the picture. The study called ‘ Pollard Oak” (30) has a lovely 
luminous glimpse of landscape behind, and so has ‘“‘ Group of Oaks 
and White Heifer” (41), though, as it seems to us, not consistent 
with other parts of the picture. Here, too, there is a peculiarity 
from which also the ‘‘ Oak at Poringland ” is not free, and which 
amounts almost to a mannerism in some of Crome’s trees. There is a 
whiteness, particularly at the edges and lower parts of the trunks, 
which takes away from the effect of roundness. Crome’s fore- 
grounds of wild vegetation—as, for example, the bramble hedge 
here on the right—are thoroughly felt, and in pleasant contrast 
to the trim, isolated weeds which mere followers of the Old 
Masters are in the habit of planting at intervals along the bottom 
of their canvas. That Crome could appreciate the beauty of a 
weed, singly as well as in combination with others, is proved by 
the complete artistic picture that he makes out of a study of a 
grey-green thistle (4), relieved by red poppies, brown snails, and 
a yellow dandelion. We have difficulty in believing that the 
‘Old Inn at Great Yarmouth” (51) and ‘“ Landscape, Evening ” 
(215), are by the hand of John Crome. The latter looks much 
more like the work of the French painter Michel. ‘ Oaks in 
Kimberley Park” (99) has some fine quality of colour, together 
with that sense of the value of contrasting lines which we see 
more fully developed in a younger luminary of the Norwich 
School,—John Sell Cotman. Cotman’s art took a wider range 
than Crome’s in the variety of scenes and subjects which he 
treated, and partakes more largely of the characteristics we have 
mentioned as distinctive of the old English landscape. He 
devoted much attention to architectural drawing, and thus 
acquired the same kind of knowledge of treatment which ‘Turner 
and others derived from the same source ; and he was one of the 
celebrated band of young water-colour painters who frequented 
the house of Dr. Monro. His numerous studies in water-colour, 
a collection of which were exhibited last summer at South Ken- 
sington, and a ** Liber Studiorum” which he published, show his 
high artistic feeling of the harmonies and contrasts of line, mass, 
light, and colour; and when the “ effects” thus separately dealt 
with are applied by him to the full expression of a scene in nature, 
their force is felt by persons for whom his sketches have no par- 
ticular charm. No one can fail to enjoy the glow of golden sun- 
light on the becalmed “‘ Hay-barges” (32), but it is not at first 
apparent how much of the charm of this beautiful picture depends 
on the nicely-balanced contrasts of form in the group itself, the 
clever marshalling of the square and angular sails, and the 
rounded packing of the hay on the decks repeated and carried 
out in the cumuli of the sky. ‘The fine treatment of the sea- 
piece, ‘* Impending Storm off Portsmouth ” (235), unaccountably 
hung almost out of sight over a large second-rate Callcott, 
abounds in skilful contrasts and gradations of the like nature. 








The curves of massive thunder-clouds, such as the elder 
Linnell used to paint, vary the pointed forms of the sails, while 
a connection is established between the several parts of the picture 
by a subtle arrangement of lines. A second boat in the middle 
distance not only repeats and thus prevents the isolation of that 
in the foreground, and carries the eye to the sunlit town in the 
distance, making it, as it should be, the real point of interest in 
the scene ; but also, by being set a little more upright, forms a 
necessary link in the angular gradation between the horizontal 
line of the sea and the vertical lines of the houses. Observe, 
too, in the ‘‘ Cave of Boscastle” (72) how the lurid western sun 
behind his bars of cloud, and the big waves that sweep into 
the dark seal-hole, give value to each other, and how 
the two forms are connected and the space expressed by 
the tossing ships at sea. An exquisite study of colour, called 
‘Chateau in Normandy” (239), and a simple and beautiful 
souvenir of his own river Yare, called “‘ Waiting for the Ferry- 
boat” (27), show other of the varied phases of Cotman’s power 
as an artist. 

The subject of the last picture assimilates more closely than the 
others to some of the works of the landscape painter specially re- 
presented in this exhibition, Sir Augustus Callcott. But the two 
painters had little in common. Both, indeed, were skilled in 
pictorial artifice, but that of Callcott was less spontaneous and 
more subservient to fixed academic rule. There is often that 
consciousness of the frame and its limitation which smacks of 
the studio, and induces a grouping of objects as in a drop-scene 
for the stage. But this is not always the case, and the remark 
seldom applies to his English pictures, painted before he had 
acquired a classic taste by foreign travel. His nearer details are 
carefully and conscientiously painted, and as he originally studied 
as a figure-painter, his groups are well drawn as well as skilfully 
placed. Rich as they are in incident, his compositions not un- 
frequently show a certain bareness in parts, insomuch that one 
might sometimes remove a whole strip of the canvas from top to 
bottom without the loss being felt. The large ‘‘ View on South- 
ampton Water” (150) is perhaps the most satisfactory of his pictures 
here. Like most of them, it is sober without being dull in colour, 
and it has a sense of easy movement and an harmonious unity 
about it very agreeable to the eye. See, too, the careful 
painting of the sea-birds. The sunny composition called “ Italian 
Scenery ” (45) is a good specimen of his classic style, and ‘The 
Shrimpers ” (14) is noteworthy, as the only good example here 
of his marine painting, and also for the sparkling brilliancy of the 
groups of figures and boats, and the way in which they keep 
their true distance notwithstanding. The English ‘‘ Sunset with 
Figures” (265) has a Cuyp-like glow in the air; but in the 
‘Rotterdam ” (262), on the same wall, which reminds us of 
Stanfield, all the brightness of Dutch brickwork seems to have 
been distilled from the architecture and dropped into the figures. 

We have reserved to the last the consideration of the five 
works of Turner, from a feeling that his quality of greatness is 
best described as a summation of the great qualities of other 
painters. He seems to have carried every artistic principle a 
little further, or given it some wider application than had been 
done before, or was being done by the men of his own time. His 
genius was too wide to be confined within the limits of a school, 
and his diversity of treatment was only commensurate with the 
variety of subjects that he treated. Indeed, the extent of his 
attainments in art has been well expressed in the conclusion come 
to by a despairing follower, that ‘‘he knew a great deal too much 
for one man.” These five pictures, of course, show but a frag- 
ment of his art, yet every principle and quality of merit that we 
have pointed out in the works of his contemporaries is repeated 
and amplified in them. How the noble composition, ‘ Sunset at 
the Mouth of the Thames” (91), illustrates the value of con- 
trast, might be explained in the very words we have applied to 
Cotman’s ‘‘ Portsmouth ” and “ Boscastle.” The red, sinking sun 
and the stately ship reposing square with the horizon, and the 
tossing sea with its boats, are the two opposite elements, and 
they are harmonised by rounded clouds and connected by a dis- 
tant boat, so fashioned that it just repeats the outline of the big 
stern, and so prevents the eye from dwelling too much upon it. 
Observe also the truth and character of the two seafaring men 
in the foreground boat. Turner's figures are not academically 
drawn, but they are always the right men in the right places. It 
was his consummate mastery of treatment that enabled Turner to 
‘ride the whirlwind and direct the storm,” in realising his sublime 
conception of the ‘‘ Wreck of the ‘Minotaur’” (150). The 
unity of effect of this grand work is so perfect that it needs 
long study to enable one to feel on how subtle a combina- 
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tion its harmony depends; how the noble massing of light and 
colour which first attracts the eye maintains its influence, 
while we pursue the lines of movement and become present at the 
scene of confusion ; how all the conflicting forces are marshalled, 
as if by nature; how the boats are tossed into their best positions 
by, and all the floating groups partake of, the mighty movement 
of the deep; how the slow, rolling pace of the big waves is ex- 
pressed under the spray and turmoil of the surface; 
great, unwieldy hull, subdued by mist, looms large without dis- 
tracting the eye from other objects; and how the half-submerged 
shako of a marine seems, in all this vast scene, to have been the 
one speck wanting to complete the composition. What a range 
of power lies between the authorship of this picture and of the 
‘‘ Vintage of Macon” (122) and ‘Crichton Castle” (60), ex- 
pressive of happiness or repose, the one in the manner of 
Claude, the other of Poussin! The former is now discoloured 
and obscured, and the sun is not sole monarch of the sky. 
The foreground was once fresh and green, and the dancing har- 
vesters on the hill were doubtless in bright contrast to the toiling 
barge-folks below, but the fine sweep of the river and flowing 
lines of the far country still remain. The latter is in singularly 
good order, and retains the full effect of its pure, classic line and 
luminous gradation of tone and colour. There can be no greater 
contrast to this beautiful early work than the mysterious play 
of pigment called ‘ Neapolitan Fisher-girls, surprised bathing 
by moonlight ” (261), painted in the last period of the artist's 
decline. 

It will have been observed that marine and coast subjects 
form a large proportion of the works we are now dealing with, 
and to painters of this class slightly represented at the Academy 
should be added Brooking, who had promise, but died young in 
1759 ; Chambers, Collins, Schetky, and John Wilson. A picture 
of ** Whitchurch ” (205) illustrates the power and sketchiness of 
Miiller, but ‘* Bay of Naples,” though it has his name in the 
corner, seems to us scarcely worthy of hishand, ‘The department 
of rustic landscape is further supported by some ordinary Mor- 
lands, a large Loutherbourg (11) that wants cleaning, and a small 
‘Woodland Scene” (204) by Stark, of Norwich. With these 
may fairly be classed two most characteristic and thorough paint- 
ings by Stubbs, one of an old-fashioned gentleman and his keeper 
and dogs going out shooting (10), the other a group of 
labourers with a cart and horse (15), but both hung where they 
are scarcely seen. Nor should we forget a charming, sunny strect- 
scene at ‘* Verona” (247) by Bonington, though he is a painter 
claimed by France as well as England; or a telling study of 
chiaroscuro (249), by 8. W. Reynolds, the mezzotint engraver, 


= 
BOOKS. 
ee ees 
MR. KINGLAKE’S BATTLE OF INKERMAN.* 

Mn. KinGiake has added a fifth storey to the mighty structure 

intended to include a portion only of the Crimean War. His new 

volume will gratify admirers, but fail to conciliate the opponents 

of that mode of writing military history which he has chosen, His 

principle of composition is amplification, and he aims at producing | 
effects by skilfully blending together a conglomerate of detail. | 
He may be likened to an architect who, in describing a great 
cathedral, not only followed the fortunes of each piece of carved | 
stone-work almost from the quarry to its site in the edifice, but 

portrayed the labourers who hoisted and the masons who fixed | 
it in its bed. This method, painfully conspicuous in the narra- 
tives of the Alma and Balaclava actions, none of its 
salient characteristics when applied to the bloody wrestle of few 
against many which we call the Battle of _Inkerman. Once more 
we have whole sets of cabinet pictures in succession, each finished 
within an inch of its life, and placed side by side, forming a 
gallery of separate exploits, which, without some imagination and 
great familiarity with the original authorities, it is most difficult 
to conceive in any intimate connection. 
minute that barely a corporal’s guard is left unaccounted for; and 

we are, so far as words can effect that end, brought face to face with | 
each aspect of the rugged, bosky ground over which the combat 
raged. There is, of course, something to be said for a method 
enabling the author to scatter sparks of glory upon, not only 
Generals and captains, but serjeants and privates. The soldiers 
who fought at Inkerman, if they do not question his accuracy, will 
be proud of Mr. Kinglake’s detailed chronicle of their deeds ; and 
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‘ triumphed over the sweeping prohibition. 


Fue tuntmens & 05 to say that the effect of this mass of detail is not discordant with 


the nation from whom they sprung, if the slow march of his courtly 
and processional style does not weary, will welcome pages abound- 
ing in descriptions of such daring and steadfastness as we are 
accustomed to associate with the records of chivalry or the 
chapters of romance. To aid those who have not visited the 
Crimea, or who cannot consult more elaborate plans, Mr. King- 
lake has furnished a plenteous supply of maps showing the stages 
of the fight, and he has, besides, applied an expressive nomencla- 
ture to the conspicuous features of the rocky nook in which the 
battle was fought. Moreover, he has taken unbounded pains to. 
ascertain the numbers engaged, not only as a whole, but at 
special moments ; so that we see the scanty bands who faced the 
multitudinous enemy at dawn gradually augmented, and still re. 
maining, even when the French are included, barely a third of 
their assailants. Apparently, the laborious author has obtained. 
some facts from all the actors who survived or survive, and, in- 
deed, the knowledge they supplied was necessary to the comple- 
tion of his design, since without their aid he could not have. 
followed, step by step, the fortunes of each little host, the 
aggregate of whose rencontres with the enemy make up the 
battle. One peculiarity of the volume, however, will strike the 
least observant,—the presence of the self-conscious historian, 
whose personality literally pervades the narrative, and never 
suffers itself to be forgotten, nor forgets itself for one moment. 
The author, in the full-dress of a style always correct, yet over- 
laid, not so much with ornament as with detail, moves serenely 
through the hurly-burly like a tutelary genius, appointed by fate, 
not to ‘‘ ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm,” but to note 
and explain its eddying torment to an applauding world. “If,” 
wrote Sir John Burgoyne in his ‘‘ Rough Notes” on Mr. Kinglake’s 
earlier volumes, ‘“ if the author's exaggerated abuse and panegyrics 
had been omitted, and his diffusiveness in dissertation not duly 
bearing on the subjects, and want of military knowledge [had 
been] remedied, a very pretty history with about half the writing 
would have been the result.” The criticism is too sweeping, but 
undoubtedly it hits the blots which reduce the value of the 
Invasion of the Crimea. George Eliot, in speaking of Mr. 
Brooke, says he had a thinking organ at the end of his pen, which 
led him along ; and in like manner, though in a far less degree, 
Mr. Kinglake’s pen exerts no slight influence over the action of 
his mind, 

The battle cf Inkerman, begun by a surprise of the English, 
was continued, for the greater part, in the midst of a fog, was 
waged in craggy or wooded hollows, on a narrow front, mainly 
by troops which came up in little bands. Neither the Commander- 
in-Chief nor the General, Pennefather, exercised any serious 
directing influence over the combats, and it was impossible for 
the keenest eye to see wliat was passing, even on so restricted a 
field. How, save in general terms, can such a battle be described, 
or how judged except by its results? Admiral Slade, otherwise 
known as Mushaver Pasha, present on the scene, after giving a 
brief outline of the surprise, says :—‘‘ What followed none with a 
due regard for accuracy would venture to describe. It was a 
mélée, a struggle, a fight hand to hand, foot to foot, but not a 
battle involving command and manceuvres. Generals arid soldiers 
were commingled, were shot down side by side; captains fought 
like privates, privates fought like captains, each man striving like 
a knight for his own honour. No orders were given, but words 
of encouragement resounded on all sides,—now to attack this 
battery, now to recapture that gun, now to charge on the right, now 
to stand firm on the left.” And further on he writes, ‘‘ Livy's remark 
on the Roman army surprised by the Volscians is applicable to 
the army surprised at Inkerman :—‘ Militum ctiam sine rector 
stabilis virtus tutata est.’” Such is the old sailor’s concise 
summary. Now, Mr. Kinglake has endeavoured to analyse this 
confusion, resolve it into separate actions, and accord to each his 
meed of honour. He is not daunted by the remark that “none 
with a due regard for accuracy would venture” on the enterprise. 
Of course, if he has been correctly informed by the actors, he has 
But while we are ablo 


the general results, who can tell whether the details themselves are, 
we will not say untrue, but strictly subordinate to time, space, and 
their relations one te another? Beyond question, Mr. Kinglake’s 


literary skill has enabled him to present in an effective shape a series 
of heroic encounters justifying the phrase of Mushaver Pasha, that 
each man strove likea knight for his own honour. But whenallis done, 
we are left with the doubt how far “the thinking. organ at the end of 
, his pen ” has shaped, coloured, intensified, not only the incidents, 
but their place in, and their bearing on the issues of, the battle. 
| We must take it for granted, however, as a picture, more or 
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less like ; marred in the execution, from an artistic point of view, | weakness for a moment bred great peril, it cannot be gainsaid 
by a certain drawl in Mr. Kinglake’s style, which perpetually | that they did strike in soon enough to cover the right flank, and 
suspends the dramatic movement, and turns our attention, most | that Bosquet’s last charge swept that side absolutely clear. 
vexatiously, from the deep tragic interests of the strife to the | Probably Marshal Canrobert erred gravely when he suspended 
author and his peculiarities as a manipulator of the English lan- | his offensive action so early in the day, left the final strokes of 
guage. And the habit of interpolating mannered, not to say | battle to the weakened English, and refrained from converting a 
affected, remarks, reflective or explanatory, is all the more pro- | severe repulse into a splendid and fruitful victory. Like so many 
yoking because Mr. Kinglake shows that he can narrate fiery | other shortcomings in the Crimean war, that must be attributed 
battle anecdotes with energy and condensed point. ‘The result is| partly to Canrobert’s shrinking from responsibility, but mainly to 
that when the eager reader, amused, excited, irritated, has toiled | the evils inherent in a divided command. So far as the British 
through the volume, he, if desirous to be informed, is obliged | were concerned, nothing can detract from their renown. The table 
to reconstruct the whole story, and frame for himself, if he | of losses tells its own tale, for those who suffered most fought 
can, a succinct conception of its sublime aspect. We do| most; and when a force of 7,646 is diminished by 2,357, none can 
not deny that Mr. Kinglake has peopled the dreary waste | doubt upon whom the brunt of battle fell. Inkerman was won 
of Inkerman with bands of heroes, nor that he has succeeded | by the courage and tenacity which those terrible figures may be 
in throwing their shape, temper, and bearing into high relief ; on the | said to represent ; and regarded as a shining exemplification of 
contrary, they stand out amidst the mist, and smoke, and flame- | such qualities in a crucial experiment, Inkerman may justify a 
flashes like the combatants of legend and romance. But, to our | grandiose and detailed method of treatment which, although a fine 
minds, the framework of the picture seriously mars its effect, and | specimen of the writing art, cannot be held up as a model to future 
we see reasons for Sir John Burgoyne’s rough remark, that ‘ with | military historians, 

about half the writing” we should have had ‘a very pretty ieee — 

history.” MR. BUTLER’S CHARLES L* 

As to the battle itself, Mr. Kinglake, beyond the series of | Mr. Burien has written a beautiful poem, which would have been 
battle-pieces, brings out little, if anything, that is new. The | still more striking, perhaps even much more striking, if instead of 
Russians, desiring to anticipate the arrival of reinforcements from | the somewhat conventional view of Charles which he has embodied 
France and England, and really anxious, by Todleben’s own con- | jn it, he had had the heart to paint him as we may judge by the 
fession, to prevent the French from assaulting the Flagstaff) preface that he really conceives him, not as the hero of the 
Battery, made use of their own fresh troops at the earliest | tragedy, but as the tragic proof-test of its true hero, Cromwell, 
moment with intent to crush the Allies. ‘They justly selected the | whose worst and most insoluble difficulty he certainly was, and 
English right as the point of attack, because its defenders were | whose fame could hardly have come out unstained in the estimation 
few and its naturally strong contracted front was not at the| of a cautious English nation—which always loves successful com- 
time rendered impregnable by a few well-placed field-works. | promises, but never unsuccessful ones, and seldom even those who 
‘The “Barrier” on the Post Road was a mere conti-| refuse compromises which could not have been successful—what- 
nuous heap of loose stones; the entrenchments covering the | ever course he had ultimately taken as to Charles's destiny. Mr. 
2nd Division were, Colonel Hamley tells us, ‘ more like ordinary | Butler, in the lucid and interesting preface, points out most truly 
drains than field-works ;” and on, the right was a sand-bag bat- | what the difficulties were on both sides in the autumn of 1647, 
tery, neither defensive nor intended to be so, being merely coverfor! when Charles was at Hampton Court, and the Army and 
two 18-pounders, sent up to drive away Russian artillery posted near | the Parliament were intriguing against each other to obtain the 
the Inkerman ruins, and withdrawn when the hostile guns were! sanction of the King for their side. Ile shows us that if 
expelled. Against this position the Russians directed 40,000 men | Charles had thrown himself into the arms of the victorious 
and nearly 100 guns, while the onset was facilitated by a power-| Generals, he would have alienated both the more moderate of 
ful display of troops in the Tchernaya Valley, and a heavy sortie | his enemies and all his friends; whereas if he had preferred the 
from the town defences pushed into the French siege-works on| Parliament, he would have lacked the foree to overcome the 
their left. It seems incredible that a little force, never exceeding powerful and fanatical army of which Cromwell was the idol. 

5,000 men, for a long time limited to 3,000, should have been | Under these circumstances, it was exceedingly natural for a King 
able to beat off a powerful army. ‘According to all calcula-| brought up in the idea of the sacredness of that prerogative 
tions,” writes Hamley, ‘‘the Russians were justified in considering | which had been attacked by Army and Parliament alike, 
the day their own, but the extraordinary valour of the/and in the belief that diplomacy consisted in playing off one 
defenders of the position set calculation at defiance.” ‘The | foe against another, till the imaginary opportunity of which he 
conflict was really more like the defence of a breach than | was always dreaming should arise for the triumphant assertion of 
a pitched battle. Whether the incidents passed as narrated | his own authority, to play the false game he did. Nor, looking to 
by Mr. Kinglake or not, the upshot proves that the enemy | his education and the original poverty of his nature, can we think 
was struck and dashed back wherever he protruded his heavy | that course in any very high degree personally disgraceful to him. 
columns from the mist, and the end must have been gained by a} But what does seem to us incredible is that such a course can be 
fiery and sustained devotion, a ready, dauntless valour, and an | reconciled with that traditional conception of Charles which, for 
unyielding endurance possibly without a parallel in the annals of | the most part, Mr. Butler has adopted in this beautiful play. Surely 
warfare. We hold that the battle of Inkerman is one of the few| he could have made a far more original play if he had painted 
recorded encounters between brave adversaries which it is un- Charles boldly as what he was,—the fatal blot on the political situa- 
gracious to criticise. Mr. Kinglake has his own theories and ex- | tion,—a man stately and dignified enough to inspire much larger 
planations,—for example, his somewhat unfair contrast between | hearts than his own with a passionate devotion to which he him- 
the mode which Sir de Lacy Evans adopted to rebut an attack in | self was incapable of truly responding, who could neither be true 
open day poorly supported by artillery, and the method pursued | to his friends nor defiant to his enemies, who abandoned those who 
by General Pennefather to overthrow enemies he could not see, | trusted him and played off paltry and irritating deceptions on those 
whose numbers he could not estimate, and who were almost in| who distrusted him, and who did all this with so little true self- 
his midst before the men in camp could run to arms. He| knowledge that he really believed himself morally worthy of the 
has also some notions on the mechanical character of | stately outside part he played, who was never aware that when he 
the Russian Plan, and sharp observations intended to | gave up a true servant to the scaffold there was anything ignoble in 
show why a certain ‘‘gap” existed and why it was not filled, | such a surrender of the friend who had dared to attempt the part 
which are plausible, and may be correct. But the main | for which his master had neither courage nor brains, or tha 
fact is that a weak force, brought together in driblets, and | when he cowered before his enemies, and seemed to submit to 
assembled on a space not more than a mile long, did by its in- | taking up a position which he intended to reverse on the first op- 
stinctive bounding courage and hardness of grain dash back, by portunity, there was anything mean and unroyal in this treacherous 
mere superiority of fighting power, now impetuous, now dogged, ‘concession. It would be a truly noble dramatic effort to paint the 
the waves of a resolute, hostile soldiery which surged forward man of cold, thin, fixed ideas, to whom the most devoted friends 
again and again in almost appalling force. Pennefather’s method | were but tools to be sacrificed as soon as occasion required with but 
—if we may use the term—worked out by such hardy and enter- | slight pangs, and the noblest enemies were but subjects for the exer- 
prising subordinates as he commanded, may have been theoretically | cise of cunning, and yet who could Javish an intense affection on his 
wrong, but it was practically effective; and criticism is pointless! own children, who were bound up absolutely with his own sacred 
when levelled at success won against tremendous odds. Nor do! person, and could meet death with the stately pride of one who had 
we think that Mr. Kinglake is quite just to the French. If some | —— =~ es : : ag FG 
at theta Be i ee Pie ee aes we ate 4 ee 74 wares B.3 a Tragedy in Pie Acts, By Arthur Gray Butler, M.A, Fellow of 
of attalions faltered, as they undoubtedly did, if their | oriei College, Oxford, London: Longmans. 
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always so profoundly believed in the halo that encircled his royal 
head that he could carry the creed with him even to the scaffold. To 
us the highest tragedy in Charles I.’s life lies not so much in the 
catastrophe to him personally, as in that seeming irony of destiny 
which placed on the throne of England a figure of seeming 
majesty, whose function it apparently was to ruin every one; too 
stately and self-confident to be contemptible, too self-seeking and 
weak of purpose to be great ; too cold to be faithful even to friends, 
too affectionate in the narrow family sphere to be despicable even to 
foes; too rich in fanatical belief in the prerogative of kingship to 
admit any sympathy with the people, too irresolute and incapable 
of real statesmanship to vindicate the despotism of the throne ; a 
figure whose sinister function it was at once to lower the crown, 
and degrade the parliament; to rob kings of their inviolability and 
popular liberty of its joyous confidence ; and whose dignified dis- 
appearance survives in history only as a painted veil which conceals 
the poverty of a political and personal incompetence all the more 
disastrous for the seemliness of the mask behind which it lived. 
However, Mr. Butler has not taken this view of Charles. 
Indeed, the view of the drama itself is far more favourable than 
the view of the preface, which we suppose to be the true view. In 
the play Charles’s dissimulation is hardly dissimulation. The self- 
assertion shines through it at every point, and it is, moreover, 
dissimulation only with foes. We see nothing of the cold indiffer- 
ence to the fate which Strafford’s zeal for his master’s cause had 
brought upon him, nor even of any remorse for that indifference ; 
we see nothing but pride and enthusiasm for the noble Ormond, 
instead of Charles's actual carelessness as to the use to which he 
turned even so devoted a follower. We see only the narrow fanati- 
cism of a zealot, who believed in his own victory to the very verge 
of ruin. Still, this picture, no doubt, is very finely drawn, if only 
one were not plagued by the desire to see something of the many 
other elements in that thin, superficial, and yet tenacious and self- 
reliant shadow of royalty. However, our business now is not 
with what Mr. Butler might have drawn, but with what he has 
drawn. And apart from history, he has executed finely a con- 
ventional and, we believe, not very true design of the character 
of Charles himself. Here, for instance, in a scene between 
Charles, Cromwell, and Ireton, the fine thread of that inflated 
but royal self-conceit which shows in every line of the engraving 
which Mr. Butler has prefixed to his drama, is splendidly drawn 
out :— 
“ K. Charles, Ye love not peace who proffer terms like these. 
Cromwell. Without them peace were quickly war again. 
Ireton. Take these, or none ! 
K. Charles, Sir! 
Tret. These, I say, or none ? 
K. Charles. And wherefore? But to make of rebels kings? 
Of kings, the servants of rebellious vassals? 
And out of England’s ruin—— 
Tret.: To rebuild 
A better England! 
K. Charles, Babel-building all, 
Whose builders, working in despite of Heaven, 
Already see their towering dream dissolve 
Mid strife of tongues. Ye do not know your weakness, 
Nor where your strength is. Felt ye but your needs, 
Ye would entreat my pardon: ye would come 
In sackcloth, pale, with ashes on your heads, 
And pray me to return: Ye would go barefoot, 
Live all your days as in a cometery, 
With eyes for mourners, heavy hearts for graves, 
And, next to your Salvation, pray to be 
Delivered from dissension. Oh I see 
Rebellion’s sickness: ‘tis a teeming snake 
Whose brood devour the womb from which they sprung: 
A flame consuming all things, last itself : 
A hideous deep that holds all other deeps, 
A hundred deeps in one. I could run on—— 
[Rises and walks about. 
Iret. What does he mean? 
Ashburnham. 
Himself will tell you. 
K. Charles. The worst punishment 
That can a nation for its guilt befall, 
Is when its King says, he will reign no more. 
Lret. (to Crom.) Let us begone! 


Be patient, and in time 


[ Crom. signs to him to be still. 
K. Charles. I am the peace of England, 
And in me outcast ye have banished peace, 
That but with me will never more return. 
Ye misproud men, ye know not where ye stand; 
Ye bid me to remember things of earth, 
The chance of arms, the treacherous accident 
Of freakish war. But I bid you remember 
Far higher things, that have their source in Heaven— 
The holy altar, the anointing balm, 
The laying-on of consecrated hands, 
The intercession calling blessing down, 
And all that went to mark and make me King. 
Can such things be, vet leave us as before ? 
Ah, no! it was no mortal sanction, Cromwell, 


| Gave me the power: from God Himself it came: 
| And God alone can take it from my hands, 
| And unto God I turn me for revenge. [Exit.” 
Very fine, too, is the cold self-possession of the speech in which 
| Charles submits to the orders of the Army, when, after the 
treachery of his negotiations is discovered, he deprecates the 
passionate protest of his few loyal followers against the stricter 
| imprisonment now ordered :— 
|  K, Charles. Peace! ’tis theirs to order 
| Who now are masters. In rebellion, swords 
| Grow into sceptres, sceptres shrink to straws.” 
| Mr. Butler’s picture of the Puritan party is certainly not leas 
|noble, and it is more like the truth, than his picture of Charles, 
| Take, for instance, this fine speech put into the mouth of Colonel 
Hutchinson, as a defence of the policy which devoted Charles to 
the scaffold :— 
“ Flutchinson. Why waste we words? The man of blood must die, 
Lanbert. Must die? 
Hutch. Must die! His office is the cause 
Whence come our sufferings. Israel asked a king, 
Which God, rejected, in his anger gave them : 
That was the great Rebellion; then did man, 
The single light of all the world extinguished, 
Left to himself go darkly groping on, 
And soil his steps through miry accidents. 
O friends! dear friends, the great revolt was there : 
And these our wars come as rebuking plagues 
To bid us on our knees to Him return, 
Our lawful King, renew old vows to Heaven, 
And, through rebellion ceasing to rebel, 
Apostate once, destroy apostacy.” 


“ Tudlow. Yet we forget. What says the General 
To this our policy ? 


Hatch. What General ? 
Fairfax or Cromwell ? 
Tret. Do we need a name, 





| A scrape of ink to fill a parchment up, 

| A leaden seal to put upon a bond, 

| An attestation to an inventory ?— 

| Then I say, Fairfax. Tush! you know the men; 
Fairfax to Cromwell, ’tis Minerva’s owl 

| Against Minerva: Vulcan to Jupiter: 

| A dull-browed Ajax to the God of War. 

| What you would say about the General, 

| That say of Cromwell. 

Hutch. Nay, the other’s brave: 
A valiant captain, tried and apt to war. 

You do injustice. 

Tret. Brave, but no more wit 
Where deep-laid dangers deeper counsel need, 
And stratagem must cope with stratagem, 
Than his paid drummer! while (in reverence) 
To speak of Cromwell, not disparage him, 
Needs men of stuff like Cromwell. 


Hutch. I distrust him. 

Tret. You know him not. 

Hutch. None know him: scarce, I think, 
He knows himself. 

Tret. There is he like to you, 


Like me, like all, like to the times we live in: 
Where young to-morrow laughs at old to-day, 
Calling its wisdom out of date and stale, 

Forgotten like a last year’s almanack 
Flutch. like not this, Beware! None go so far 

As those who know not whither they are going. 
fret. Better go far than not to go at all! 

But for this Cromwell, Sirs, you know he is 

My leader and my friend: and much I love him: 

And love unravels oft the bosom’s page, 

Where jealousy at fault misreads the whole. 

So from my love I'll strive to paint him to you. 
Lamb. So do, we'll hear you as an oracle. 
Iret. Well, then, he is ro common trivial man, 

| Who asa zany simply is a zany, 

} Can do one thing, no more. The time has been 

| I’ve seen him in one day, *twixt morn and even, 

Preach, win a battle, bloodstained preach again 
(Hugh Peters could not readier): while his hearers, 
| With souls in heaven, already parted, drew 

| Grace from him as an angel. Yet once more, 

| By camp-fire light, see him the revel’s lord 

| Amid his troopers clink the flowing can, 

| And suit the merry story to the hour, 

| Their idol and their darling. This til! night. 

| Till time of council! then once more behold him, 

| Ardent yet sage, bold and adroit by turns, 

| In speech not eloquent, yet i’ the soul of speech, 

| Wisdom, a very Nestor! Trust him, friends! 

| He says not much: waits long: but his quick deeds 

| Outstrip his words, and what he once has done 

| Needs no twice-doing: *tis Jove’s thunderbolt 

| That, where it falls, leaves ashes. No such man 

Earth saw till now, all wonders mixed in one, 

Confusion, discords, all attuned in him, 

Our Maccabean Cawsar. Trust him then!” 


Our readers will see from this that whatever ignoble elements 
| Mr. Butler may have eliminated from his picture of Charles, he 





And here is a noble picture of Cromwell, as drawn by Ireton :— 
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has not tried to disguise in any way the far more royal picture of 


Cromwell, into whose true character we cannot help thinking that 
the poet has a deeper and finer insight than into that of his nominal 
hero. Let us add in conclusion that this beautiful drama contains 
one or two touches of great lyrical beauty. ‘Take this, for instance, 
as a fanciful song of despondent love :— 
“In the days when Earth was young, 
Love and Laughter roamed together : 
Love took up his harp and sung, 
Round him all was golden weather. 
But there came a sigh anon— 
What will be when Life is gone? 
Laughter then would try his skill, 
Sang of mirth and joy undying: 
But he played his part so ill, 
He set Echo all a-sighing. 
Ever came an undertone— 
What will be when Life is done? 
Then for ever since that time, 
Love no more can live with Laughter: 
For bright as is the Summer-prime, 
Winter pale will follow after,— 
Love henceforth must dwell with Sighs : 
Joy was left in Paradise.” 
That surely has the true ethereal touch in it, the aroma of sweet 
melancholy. Indeed the drama has even more of depth and 
beauty of expression in it, than it has of strong dramatic outline. 
The characters are conceived well, but they are hardly brought 
into very active relations with each other. The collisions of pur- 
poses and wills are not drawn with great force. It is the picture 
of the inner spirit which is painted, not that of its energising 
power. In fact, the poem is more beautiful than the drama ; 
indeed the poem is truly beautiful, one of delicacy and depth, 
and breathing the soft air of a fine, visionary fancy. 





LUCRETIA BORGIA.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
Just one month after the murder of Alfonso, the Venetian Envoy 


guilty of exceptional enormities. At the Court of Mantua 
resided as an exile Giovanni Sforza. It is now proved that this 
| discarded husband and despoiled prince, in the fury of ex- 
| asperation, did himself, in letters, accuse Lucretia of incest,—a 
| charge which, however, cannot be reconciled with his own state- 
ments at the time of the divorce. There can be no doubt that to 
| Sforza’s imputations made after his expulsion from Pesaro are 
to be traced the grievous aspersions which have clung to 
Lucretia’s memory, and which made the Estes recoil at first 
from her as from a contaminated object. But these Italian 
Princes ever rendered feelings subordinate to interests. If the 
alliance of Ferrara could be of value to the grasping 
Cesar, so also was there that within the Pope’s competency 
the acquisition of which, in the eyes of Ercole, might seem 
an equivalent for a mésalliance, however grievous. Ferrara was 
strictly a vassal State to the Holy See, bound to considerable 
annual tribute, and otherwise in stringent dependence on Rome. 
Ercole, on finding himself severely pressed by Alexander, ex- 
pressed his willingness to entertain the offer of his daughter's hand 
for Alfonso, in consideration of the reduction of his tribute to a 
nominal sum, and the addition to his territories of slices out of 
the patrimony of St. Peter. Alexander himself, impatient to see 
Lucretia settled and to promote the plans of Czesar, was readily dis- 
posed to meet Ercole’s wishes ; but even he felt that the surrender 
of an indisputable portion of what belonged to the States of the 
Church could not be done by his individual act, and to obtain 
the concurrence of the Sacred College—notably of Cardinal Della 
Rovere, afterwards Julian 11.—was no easy matter. In vain 
did the Pope try to induce Ercole to rest satisfied with general 
| promises and indefinite assurances. With the imperturbable 
| insistance of an obdurate bargainer, Duke Ercole would exact the 
| full value of the alliance before committing himself to any overt 
| step in the sense so eagerly desired by the Pope. He required 
that the Pontifical dispensation freeing him from annual pay- 
| ment and securing the cession of Cento and Piene should 





in Rome, Polo Capello, writing to the Signoria, reported that | be a completed deed before he would instruct his envoys 
‘Madonna Lucretia had previously been in high favour wreag, 18 sign the contract of betrothal, and bind his son by 
the Pope, but that he no longer loved her.” ‘The estrange- | any agreement which could be held solemnly valid. The 
ment was but transitory ; these Borgias easily discarded grief, and | communications interchanged in these negotiations — which 
readily brought themselves to forget wrongs in exchange for a haggled on for a twelvemonth—can now be read in extenso, and a 





JM 


material benefit. Before three months elapsed the widow was back 
in Rome, and another Venetian agent could inform his Govern- 
ment of a scheme being afoot to wed her to a prince whose 
dominions were contiguous to the Republic, and whose alliance 
was at that period of special moment to the latter. The contem- 
plated bridegroom was Alfonso d’Este, the hereditary prince of 
Ferrara. This was just the time when Cesar Borgia was actively 
consummating his course of victory over the Romagnole Signori, 
and carving for himself a State which was planned to become the 
chief power of Central Italy, comprising within it the great 
cities of Florence and Bologna. ‘The creation of such a State 
was, however, supremely distasteful to Venice, which, again, was 
the Italian power the force of which Borgia dreaded most. To 
obtain the alliance of Ferrara, which lay between the Romagna and 
Venice, would therefore be for him to ensure the interposition of a 
protecting outwork, and this advantage it was thought to secure 
through this bestowal of the hand of Lucretia. The matrimonial 
overtures of Alexander encountered, however, the undisguised 
aversion not merely of the reigning duke, Ercole, and his son 
Alfonso, the prospective bridegroom, but of every one connected 
with the House of Este. This house, next to that of Savoy, was 
indeed the most illustrious of Italy for pedigree. Ercole’s 
daughter again was the celebrated Isabella, Marchioness of Man- 
tua, who, with her sister-in-law, Elizabeth Gonzaga, Duchess of 
Urbino, were the two most distinguished women of Italy in their 
day,—renowned for beauty, for character, and for accomplishments. 
Their fame shines forth in the brilliancy of twin stars, beaming 
through the impure atmosphere of a tainted age with the trans- 
cendent sparkle of a crystalline brightness. Letters are pre- 
served of these two representatives of the noblest lineage and 
the choicest culture—in the fullest sense of this last term 
—which show how they shrank with horror from the notion 
of being brought into family connection with Lucretia. 
Yet the stain of mere illegitimacy could hardly account for 
the almost convulsive aversion manifested by these ladies, since 
in that age not a princely house in Italy was free from such 
connection, and in that of Este, the immediate predecessor of 
Ercole had himself been of illegitimate birth. The cause for this 
Supreme aversion must be sought in the belief that Lucretia was 





* Lucretia Borgia, nach Urkunden und Correspondenzen ihrer Zeit. Von F. 
Gregorovius, Stuttgart Cotta. 1874, 


| most curious illustration they afford of the unrelaxing craft and 
| immovable canniness of Ercole, who, like a Shylock, would have 
' the whole pound of flesh paid down beforehand ; and of the im- 
| patient and feverish anxiety of Alexander, on tenter-hooks to get 
| the bargain struck, so as to see his daughter positively wedded, 
| and his son actually fortified by an effective auxiliary. For ayear 
Lucretia was cognisant that her person was the subject-matter of 
| this keenly-fought bargain, a bargain contested with all the cold- 
| blooded determination with which a money-dealer exacts the 
payment of his usurious terms. Never was a courtship more 
thoroughly divested of all affectation of sentiment than this 
protracted negotiation to cement the fortunes of Borgia and 
| Este through the union of Alfonso and Lucretia, and well may 
she have exclaimed—according to a report in a diplomatic rela- 
zione—that continued residence in her Roman palace was to her 
prolonged confinement in adungeon. Finally, these business points 
were brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and Alexander was able 
| to abandon himself to quite boyish transports of joy at the know- 
| ledge that he had actually secured the alliance of the daughter 
| he doted upon with the most illustrious blood of Italy. On the 
other hand, from the moment the bargain had been struck, Duke 
| Ercole seemed bent on surrounding the wedding with extraordi- 
nary splendour. The sumptuousness of the embassy despatched 
to wed the bride by proxy and bring her to Ferrara was remark- 
able. At its head was the Cardinal of Este, accompanied by 
several Princes of the house and noblemen, and a retinue of five 
hundred horsemen, who entered Rome in a pageant resplendent 
with all the brilliancy of trapping and the richness of artistic dis- 
play which were characteristic of the Renaissance period. The 
| catalogue of costly gifts presented to the bride is matched only 
| by that of the dowry and outfit which she brought with her. 
| Besides three hundred thousand ducats in money, we read of price- 
| less sets of jewels, services of silver, and such princely raiments 
‘that one embroidered dress was valued at fifteen thousand 
| ducats. Such was the unblushingly lavish expenditure ordered 
by this simoniacal Pontiff out of the receipts of the Church 
on his bastard child. At last the day arrived when all 

was solemnly confirmed by the rites of the Church, and 

Lucretia was to depart to join her third husband. Her egress 
from Rome was that of a Queen. A Cardinal Legate was de- 

puted to escort the progress of this daughter of the Church, who 
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rode through Italy surrounded by quite a host of followers. 
It was January 6th, 1502, when she left Rome, never to see it 
again. In the Sala dei Papagalli Lucretia bade farewell to her 
father. All attendants were excluded’ from the parting scene, 
which has in it something touching. Alexander’s one redeeming 
quality was his irresistible fondness for his family. It is related 
how, when the moment of final separation had come, the Pope 
hurried from window to window, so as to catch the last possible 
glimpse of his daughter as she rode away, attended with every 
mark of worldly honour and exaltation that it had been in his 
power to provide. Amidst so much to flatter and to please, 
there was yet one incident in the journey which may well have 
brought troubled thoughts to the mind of Lucretia. Her road 
took her through Pesaro, once her residence as the wife of the 
man who had been wronged so scandalously, but we have no 
record of how she bore herself amidst memories to which even 
the most callous could not be wholly proof. On the confines of 
Ferrara, Lucretia was agreeably surprised by the unexpected 
presence of her bridegroom, Alfonso, and from this moment 
every step in her progress to the capital was marked with even 
an enhanced display of splendour. Duke Ercole had insisted 
on the presence, terribly against the grain, of his daughter, the 
Marchioness of Mantua, whose letters to her husband give a 
graphic description at once of her own feelings at this forced re- 
ception—she speaks of her ‘‘ beaming fury "—and of the elabo- 
rate festivities which during successive days were devised to do 
honour to the bride. The pageant of this entry into Ferrara is 
the most sumptuous scene on record in that age of gorgeous dis- 
plays. For seven days Ferrara was one continued carnival of 
dazzling splendour, each more magnificent than the other, 
the lavishness of which was minutely described by the Marchioness 





of Gonzaga to her husband, in letters in which her inward rage 
at the outward air of welcome she is constrained to affect towards | 
the new sister-in-law continually displays itself. ‘This is in truth | 
a very frigid wedding,” are her words on one occasion; ‘ you | 
need not envy my presence at it, for such is the stiffness, that I | 
envy those who remained in Mantua.” 

Notwithstanding this instinctive aversion on the part of the 
high and illustrious dame, Isabella Gonzaga, the fact is certain 
that she ended by entertaining a warm affection for Lucretia, 
and that these two women became united in the closest ties | 
to each other, Nor was this the only conquest made by Lucretia. | 
She acquired the love of the husband who had originally shrunk 
from her proffered hand, and during the seventeen years of her | 
residence in Ferrara she commanded universal respect. The testi- 
mony on this head is too distinct and too general to be questioned. | 
The legend surrounding the earlier phases of Lucretia’s life | 


is wholly absent from the period of her Ferrara existence. The | 
witnesses to the esteem in which she was held are by no means | 
confined to sycophantic courtiers,— they comprise persons 
wholly independent of local influences, who testify in earnest lan- 
guage to the exemplary manner in which she fulfilled the duties 
of a sovereign lady and a steadfast spouse during the severe trials 
to which Alfonso was exposed in the troublous times of Julius IT. 
‘+ J’ose bien dire que, de son temps, ni beaucoup avant, il ne s‘est 
trouvé de plus triomphante princesse, car elle était belle, bonne, 
douce, et courtoise & toutes gens,” are the words of the biographer | 
of Bayard, who himself was at Ferrara, and who dwells especially on | 
‘the capital service rendered by the Duchess to her husband by her 
unflinching devotion. It must be borne in mind that however 
directly motives of policy worked to make Lucretia’s hand 
acceptable, these disappeared entirely on the sudden death of | 
Alexander, and the no less sudden collapse of Cexsar’s political 
power. On Lucretia, who could not but be cognisant how she 
had been accepted as wife only from a view to gain through her | 
means material advantages she was now no longer in a position 
to ensure, and who knew from experience how easily a marriage | 
once become distasteful might be forcibly dissolved, the tidings of | 
the family catastrophe must have fallen as a perfectly stunning | 
blow. It must have appeared to her as if she were suddenly cut adrift 
and at the mercy of inscrutable forces. There is, however, no 
shred of evidence that for an instant her position in Ferrara was 
menaced by this wholesale annihilation of every circumstance that 
could appeal to worldly interests. The outlandish woman taken 
so grudgingly to the bosom when she was bespangled with the 
seductive attractions of a resplendent influence, found herself | 
cherished with genuine regard in the moment when all the gew- | 
gaws of the world’s prosperity suddenly dropped away. How, 
then, is this power of producing the impression of superior virtue 
to be accounted for in a woman who had been a party to the re- 
pulsive proceedings to which Lucretia had undeniably lent her- 


a 
self? It is difficult to explain so strange a phenomenon. In that 


age, there were in Italy women who were distinguished for eminent 
intellectual accomplishments. ‘The language addressed by Bembo 
to Lucretia bas induced some writers to credit her with superior 
attainments calculated to command admiration. Ferrara was then 
a city where the arts and the muses were in honour, and Lucretia 
manifestly entered with general sympathy into the tone of its 
society. But that she herself Was a scholar or could shine jn 
letters, there is no evidence whatever. It would, therefore, 
appear that the fascination she did undoubtedly exercise wag 
due mainly to personal charms and the grace and ease go 
largely characteristic of Italian natures. It is as if she had passed 
through the Moloch fires of her early life, accommodating her. 
self readily to the circumstances without any deep inward percep. 
tion of their nature, and yet retaining an unimpaired, plastic faculty 
for better forms of life when brought into contact with them. There 
is also evidence of her having, towards the end of her life, been 
conspicuous for very diligent observance of religious practices— 
perhaps the result of inward faith and of old compunction—but also 
very possibly only the exhibition of that ritualist conception of reli- 
gion so frequent in Italy. The conclusion that forces itself upon us 
is, that asomewhat superficial nature, coupled with singular beauty 
and truly Italian flexibility, were at the root of the strange 
phenomena of Lucretia’s life. Had she been born in times of 
purity, and been surrounded by a moral atmosphere, she would 
have lived an existence free from reproach; but being without 
any strongly-marked character of her own, she accommodated her- 
self with plastic case to all the worst, as readily as to the more noble 
influences of the period in which her lot happened to be cast. 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES.* 
Mr. Norpuorr’s new volume does not contain as much original 
matter as his Northern Oregon and California, but asa careful mono- 
graph of the curious social experiments to which it refers, resting 
both on personal investigation and upon copious quotations from 
authoritative documents, it has, within its limits (for the total 
population in community does not seem to reach 5,500 souls), 
considerable value, as well as considerable interest. As the result 
of his inquiries, which show that the eight societies examined, 


| after from twenty-two to eighty years ef existence, are worth, at 


‘‘a low estimate,” twelve millions of dollars, or over 2,000 dollars 
per head, Mr. Nordhoff deems it ‘ proved beyond a doubt ” that 
‘‘men and women can, if they will, live pleasantly and pros- 
perously in a communal society,”—i.e., one where all property is 
held in common; or, as he puts it elsewhere more at length :— 


“A company of fifty, or even of twenty-five families, well known to 


| each other, belonging to the same charch, or at least united upon 


some one form of religious faith, composed of farmers or mechanics, or 
both, and strongly desirous to better their circumstances, and to live a 
life of greater independence and of greater social advantages than is 
attainable to [by ?] the majority of farmers and mechanics, could, I be- 
lieve, if they were so fortunate as to possess a leader of sufiicient 
wisdom and unselfishness in whom all would implicitly trust, make an 
attempt at communistic living with strong hopes of success; and they 
would undoubtedly, if they maintained their experiment only ten years, 
materially improve their condition, and what to me seems more import- 
ant, the life would affect their characters and those of their children in 
many ways beneficially.” 

It will be observed that a good many qualifications for success 
are, in the above passage, implied as requisite,—numbers, mutual 
acquaintance, a common faith, familiarity with some form of 
manual labour, a picked leader, and perfect trustin him. It does 
not, indeed, follow that all these conditions must necessarily be 
present. ‘The Icarians—certainly the least prosperous community 
observed—have at present no leader, their president being the 


'mere instrument of the weekly meetings. The leader of the 


Aurora and Bethel communes, the latter of which had lasted 50 


' years in 1874—an ex-man-milliner, who had one time professed 


‘‘to be the author of a mysterious volume, written with human 
blood, and containing receipts for medicines,” at another time 
‘« gave himself out as a being to be worshipped, and later, as one 
of the two witnesses in the Book of Revelation, and in this 
capacity. . .. . . gave public notice that on a certain day, after a fast 
of 40 days, he would be slain in the presence of his followers "—can 
hardly be considered as a wise man, The Shakers began with 
eight or nine persons, and are now the most numerous of the 
Communistic bodies, comprising 2,415 persons. The Perfectionists, 
who are one of the wealthiest, seem to have begun with forty. 
The Shakers, as befits their numbers as well as their standing 


| (their community is the oldest existing one, its establishment in 


America dating from 1794) occupy the largest space in Mr. 





* The Commmunistic Societies of the United States, from Personal Visit and Observation. 


By Charles Nordhoff. With Illustrations. London: John Murray. 15875. 
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Nordhoff’s volume. 
or “ Mother Ann,” is revered as ‘ the second appearance of Christ 
upon this earth,” and in which, by a renewal of the heresy of the 
Encratists and of various early sects, original sin is held to have 
been purely sexual, rendering absolute continence essential to 
religious perfection—the so-called dancing characteristic of their | 
worship,—their singular neatness, and the high price commanded | 
py the genuineness and superiorsquality of their wares are all | 
well known. The newest matter relating to them in Mr. Nordhoff’s 
work is that which has reference to their spiritualistic views, 
together with the specimens he gives of their poetry. According | 
to Elder Frederick Evans, the spiritual manifestations to the 
Shakers fell into three epochs :— 

“In the first, the spirits labouring to convince unbelievers in the 
society ; in the second, proving the community, the spirits relating to 
each member his past history, and showing up, in certain cases, tho 
insincerity of professions; in the third, he said, the Shakers reacted on 
the spirit-world, and formed communities of Shakers there, under the 
instruction of living Shakers. ‘There are at this time,’ said he, ‘many 
thousands of Shakers in the spirit-world.’ He added that the mediums 
in the society had given much trouble because they imagined them- 
selves reformers, whereas they were only the mouthpieces of spirits, 
and oftenest themselves of a low order of mind. They had to teach the 
mediums much, after the spirits ceased to use them.” 


It must be admitted that the idea of human missionarizing amongst 
disembodied spirits is, to the unprepared mind, a most quaint one. 

Shaker poetry—if poetry it can be called—is very curious. Its 
homely strength of Saxon English is often remarkable. ‘To the 
most striking piece in the volume, a dialogue between Adam and 
his children as to the cause and nature of his fall, we can, on the 
whole, but refer our readers. We wish, on the other hand, we 
could find room for more copious extracts from one out of several 
rhymes referring to the ‘* Slug,”—i.e., sluggard (of which word it 
is, no doubt, the earlier form, as the expression ‘ slug-a-bed” will 
show), a character with which early Shakerism, at least, seems to 
have been much troubled :— 


“The depth of language I have dug, 
To show tLe meaning of a Slug ; 
And must conclude, upon the whole, 
It means a stupid, lifeless soul, 
Whose object is to live at ease, 
And his own-carnal nature please ; 
Who always has some selfish quirk, 
In sleeping, eating, and at work. 
A lazy fellow it implies, 
Who in the morning hates to rise ; 
When all the rest are up at four, 
Ho wants to sleep a little more. 
When others into meeting swarm, 
He keeps his nest so good and warm 
That sometimes when the sisters come 
To make the beds and sweep the room, 
Who do they find wrap’d up so snug ?— 
Oh, who is it but Mr. Slug! 


When called to work you'll always find 
The lazy fellow lags behind— 

He has to smoke or end his chat, 

Or tie his shoes, or hunt his hat; 

So all the rest are busy found 

Before old Slug gets on the ground ; 
Then he must stand and take his wind 
Before he’s ready to begin, ; 
And ey’ry timo he straights his back 
He’s sure to have some useless clack ; 
And though all others hate the Slug, 
With folded arms himself he'll hug.” 


The extraordinary fewness of words of Latin derivation, especially 
in the last extract, will be remarked. In fact, the English of it is 


Their peculiar theology, in which Ann Lee, | 





splendid, 

The 283 Perfectionists, on the other hand, occupy a space | 
disproportionate to their number, though it must be confessed | 
that there is a painful interest attaching to the doings of a com- | 
munity, professedly Christian, in which the propagation of | 
children is controlled by the society at large, so that “ twenty- 
four men and twenty women” are engaged in the “attempt to | 
produce the usual number of offspring to which people in the | 
middle-classes are able to afford judicious moral and spiritual | 
care, With the advantages of a liberal education.” Ilere, whilst 
there is no preaching, no use of Baptism or the Lord’s Supper, 
no praying aloud, no observance of Sunday—because ‘with them | 
every day is a Sabbath’—the ‘ corner-stone” of community | 


life, the ‘‘main instrument of government,” is ‘‘ the system of | 


’ 


mutual criticism,” of which all the members “‘ are accustomed to | 
voluntarily invite the benefit” from time to time, and which the | 
Perfectionists claim to use as a remedy, not only for faults, but for | 
diseases. Mr, Nordhoff describes a “criticism” of which he was | 
witness, the subject (or victim) of which he calls Charles. 


The | 
final portion of this process must be quoted :— | 


, 


“*Tn the course of what we call stirpiculture,’ said Noyes, ‘ Charles, 
as you know, is in the situation of one who is, by and by, to become a 
father. Under these circumstances, he has fallen under the too common 
temptation of selfish love, and a desire to wait upon and cultivate an 
exclusive intimacy with the woman who was to bear a child through 
him. This is an insidious temptation, very apt to attack people under 
such circumstances; but it must, nevertheless, be struggled against. 
Charles, he went on to say, had come to him for advice in this case, and 
he (Noyes) had at first refused to tell him anything, but had asked 
him what he thought he ought to do; that after some conversation, 
Charles had determined, and he agreed with him, that he ought to 
isolate himself entirely from the woman, and let another man take his 
place at her side ; and this Charles had accordingly done, with a most 
praiseworthy spirit of self-sacrifice.” 

One needs to recollect that Perfectionism, or the power of 
man to be altogether above sin in this life, is an early and (in 
spite of the moral aberrations to which it has always led) often- 
renewed Christian heresy, in order to conceive that doctrines so 
abhorrent, as well to the whole teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles as to the deepest feelings of human nature, can be 
inculcated among those who ‘read the Bible and quote it much,” 
talk of the power of faith, and sing to each other that 

“Tho love of God is better, 
O! the love of God is best.” 

But to Mr. Noyes, or to any of his followers who pretend to 
ground such doctrines and practices upon the Bible, the only fit 
answer is,—Mentiris impudentissime. 

It may indeed be doubted whether any real good is done by 
dwelling on these monstrosities. ‘The bibliography appended to 
Mr. Nordhoff’s volume shows that the 283 Perfectionists have 
poured into the world a mass of printed matter entirely dispro- 
portionate to their numbers. It is but pandering to their de- 
praved hunger for publicity when attention is called from outside 
to their performances. ‘The silence of contempt would probably 
be their best punishment. 


NOBLE WORKERS.* 

Tue defect of Mr. Page's interesting collection of memoirs is, 
that his sympathies are too entirely with men who love to detail 
their ‘religious experience.” ‘The impression left by the book is 
somewhat that of having read a series of missionary reports from 
all parts of the world,—from Iindostan, Melanesia, New Zealand ; 
from the Army, the warehouse, or the hospital. There is somewhat 
too much of ** working for God,” of inquiries after ‘the welfare 
of your soul,” of “sweet talks ;” not that any of these expressions 
probably occur more than once in the book, but that they illustrate 
the thought and style. ‘There is too much of that talking, writing, 
and laying-open, of religious thought and feeling, which seems to 
many natures like an impertinence—a too great familiarity with 
the most sacred of all subjects—and which to others savours of 
eant, though probably without adequate foundation for the 
impression; and though we feel confident, from internal 
evidence, that Mr. Page is influenced by a simple and 
earnest religious feeling, and is himself free from any trace 
of this falsetto religion, yet there is, in the subjects of 
his memoirs, not unfrequently a tone which seems to betray 
a self-complacent satisfaction with the state of their own 
souls and the sure prospect of their own salvation, and at 
the same time, a condescending and patronising attitude towards 
the objects of their solicitousness. We fear that the obtrusive- 
ness of the religious element in these memoirs may defeat their 
object, namely, to win attention and admiration from, and inspire 
a spirit of emulation in, the minds of young men. A more un- 
varnished tale of what these good men did, with more diffidence 
as to their motives and spiritual condition, and less quotation of 
their letters and diaries, and prayers and thanksgivings, would, it 
seems to us, be more likely first to attract, then to interest, and finally 
to influence young men, who are so easily frightened away if they 
suspect anything like cant, that the slightest reference to religion, 
or even to serious subjects, is regarded with shyness and suspicion, 
It is in the practice and not in the study of the active virtues, that 
the meaning and love of religion first present themselves to youth, 
as self-sacrifice and discipline become inevitable and begin to tell, 

Nevertheless the book contains no sketch that is not interest- 
ing; and honours no man who has not won honour, not merely 
by doing some very real good, but by achieving this with con- 
scicntious hard work and self-denial at least, if not by actual self- 
sacrifice and sorrow and pain. ‘The instances chosen by Mr. 
Page of noble workers divide themselves into several classes, and 
it may be questioned whether those haye any fair claim to be 
counted amongst them who, while doing a great and valuable work, 
do it not asa natural consequence of an exceptionally high and lofty 





* Noble Workers. By H. A. Page. London: Daldy, Isbister and Co. 
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ideal of duty, but simply in the prosecution of their own legitimate 
business or profession. Such a one was Mr. Robert Chambers, 
who, as a self-made man, is a noble example of the power of 
steady perseverance and a lofty aim ; but whose position, whether 
or not the result of a calmer wisdom and more far-seeing philo- 
sophy, is certainly widely different from that of Duncan Matheson, 
for instance, who voluntarily endured all the dangers and hard- 
ships of the Crimean war to ameliorate the condition both bodily 


and spiritual of the soldier, to soften the rigours of that bitter | 


winter and climate, and to make death a shade less awful to the 
unfortunate actors in those terrible scenes. Bishop Patteson and 
Sir Henry Lawrence are types of a third or middle class, who in 
the prosecution of their profession encountered danger, and 
hardship, and isolation which they might easily have avoided 
or shirked, or from which they might honourably have 
retired before a painful and sudden death closed their 
career. But we can scarcely see how Sir James Simpson 
deserves a place here, more than any other of the innumerable 
clever, high-minded men who have made discoveries, and tried to 
benefit their fellow-creatures by them; and still less can we ex- 
plain the presence of Dean Alford, unless all conscientious literary 
men, who have left valuable work behind them, are deemed to be 
noble workers ;—as, indeed, they are; but not, we should have 
said, in the sense of having exercised exceptional self-denial, 
made exceptional exertion, or voluntarily undertaken great self- 
sacrifices, or endured severe privation and suffering in the cause 
of religion and their fellow-creatures. 

But although the principle of selection is somewhat difficult to 
discover, and scores of more appropriate instances might be found, 
it is impossible to deny that, in one way or other, the example of 
every one of the good and sometimes great men whose lives Mr. 
Page has either sketched or epitomised for us, is a high and 
occasionally a very noble one, and that the study of them cannot 
fail to elevate the student who comes to the work in simple faith, 
and not in a spirit to deride the rather too self-consciously religious 
tone. 

Apparently, Mr, Page has himself written the memoirs of 
Charles Knight and Robert Chambers, and accordingly there is 
more unity and completeness in these than in those which are 
evidently abridged from other lives. These last have the effect of 
scrappiness, and we think Mr, Page would have done better to 
write continuous and complete sketches, however brief, than to 
piece-together long accounts, extracted from other works, of 
particular events or special mental conditions. 

The men whose characters most captivate us—by the union in 
them of cultivation and tenderness with courage and endurance 
—are perhaps Bishop Patteson and Sir Henry Lawrence; and 
believers in physiognomy, as a true guide to character, might 
congratulate themselves on finding the faces of these two— 
judging from the prints from photographs which accompany these 
and many of the other sketches—especially attractive ; and that 
face ought to be attractive which is the outward expression of 
qualities thus described as belonging to the young Bishop whose 
career was so horribly and so quickly terminated :—‘*‘ We may 
well conclude our sketch in the words of one of the New Zealand 
friends who knew him best: ‘Fearless as a man, tender as a 
woman, showing both the best sides of human nature, always 
drawing out the good in all about him by force of sympathy, and 
not only taking care that nothing should be done by others that 
he would not do himself, but doing himself what he did not 
like to ask of them, and thinking that they excelled him.’” 
‘The parts of the book which are especially Mr. Page’s, and which 
have therefore a value of their own, and which are very thought- 
ful and sometimes original, are the opening and closing passages 
of each sketch. In the former he explains why he considers the 
individual he is about to describe specially adapted for the study 
of young men, and to have a claim to stand amongst noble 
workers; in the latter, he often sums up and analyses with 


ability the character and the work of his hero. We notice one | 


very objectionable habit of Mr. Page in composition,—the constant 
alternation between the natural past tense in his narrative, and 
the affected—intended, doubtless, to be effective and picturesque 
—present. Here is an instance amongst a hundred :—* He had 
made such progress in education, that his people thought he might 
struggle through a university course, and become a minister. But 
he would not hear of this; he has been dreaming of becoming a 
sculptor, and the only available stepping-stone he can think of to- 


wards that, isto become amason. Heisaccordingly apprenticed, &c.” 


There is just a touch of sickliness, too, occasionally in Mr. Page's 
taste ; such as when he always writes of Bishop Coleridge Patteson 
as ‘* Coley,” because his friends had called him by this familiar 


aia, 
| epithet; or when he gives us this as interesting :—“ Sometimes, 
too, the children’s gifts and their mode of sending them are 
| touching :—‘ Will you please accept from dear little Gracie on 
| this, the first anniversary of her birthday, the enclosed fiye 
| dollars towards the fund for building a new Home, also ten dollars. 
from the grateful mother.’” ‘ Dear little Gracie” never wrote 
that. But we will not carp any more. Biographies of good men 
; are not unfrequently very dull, and are seldom very attractive, 
and Mr. Page has selected admirable specimens, and by being brief 
has been interesting without being unprofitable. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
pe 

A Peep at Mexico: Narrative of a Journey across the Republic from 
the Pacific to the Gulf in December, 1873, and January, 1874, By 
John Lewis Geiger, F.R.G.S. (Triibner and Co.)—Mr. Geiger’s book ig 
rather thin, though it is bulky, but we do not wonder at its thinness, 
when we find that his “peep at Mexico” occupied only five weeks, It 
was a scamper rather than a peep, for he managed to see a great deal 
in the time, and he tells us about it pleasantly, though he has few pre- 
tensions to literary style. Serious yalue to readers who wish to under- 
stand the actual condition of Mexico, in its political and social aspects, 
the book has not; the author’s extreme and violent prejudices deprive 
his writing of authority. Mr. Whalley himself could hardly have been 
a more untrustworthy traveller in a Catholic country than this gentle- 
man, who sees the blight of Popery on everything. He is incon- 
sistent, as everybody who writes with a determined bias, and has 
an tdée fixe, must be. “Every ghastly blot on modern Mexico is 
associated with the devastating influence of the clergy” is a statement 
of the milder order, but he tells us soon afterwards that the Liberal 
party, for whose courageous fight with Ultramontanism he feels the 
deepest admiration, have made men of “criminal antecedents” 
governors of States, and while decorously deploring the public evils 
caused by civil war, blame the priests for the state of the roads 
and the prevalence of robbery. When he dismounts from his hobby, 
and loses sight of the red rag, he can be as sensible as Mr. Whalley 
on “ Turnpike Trusts,” and his description of Guanajuato is novel and 
worth reading. The book is illustrated by photographs which give us 
a general impression of great extents and exceeding dreariness. That 
the city of Mexico is very beautiful everybody knows, but otherwise 
we should not have derived a grand and stately notion of it from 
Mr. Geiger, who has a more sympathetic eye for defects than for 
beauties, and whose cordial praise of the charitable institutions at 
Leon takes the reader by surprise. They form a delightful fea- 
ture in a picture which is rather unpleasing, and are evidently 
governed in the spirit of that blessed institution in the parent country, 
Spain, La Caridad, with a description of which a recent writer in 
Maemillan’s Magazine gladdened all our hearts. The silver mines are 
naturally an important topic, and Mr. Geiger gives us fuller informa- 
tion about them than on any other topic, At Guanajuato there are 
considerably over a hundred, of various sizes and richness. La Valen- 
ciana yields the greatest wealth of all,—for many years, indeed, it was 
said, more silver than had ever been procured from any other in the 
world. After years of neglect, it is again being worked, and Mr. 
Geiger visited it. The subterranean passages were so filled with 
water, that after ten months’ emptying process—pumps are not em- 
ployed—it is calculated that two years more must elapse before the 
miners can get at the ore. Here is a strange fact in connection with 
this great mine :— 

“The Valencian property does not, like the majority of North- 
American mines, consist of a single shaft and a few buildings, but 
covers an area of considerable extent, and where there is a large village 
with an old church, and a number of enclosures, all possessing separate 
shafts and buildings of their own. The low houses of the village are 
mostly built of stones, in which lurk veins of silver that would prove 
very valuable in England, but which would not here repay abstraction. 
If in future a reduction of the export tax on silver, and cheaper ‘ bene- 
ficiating ’ arrangements, should supervene, this village will certainly be 
demolished to obtain the wealth of its building material.” 

Mr. Geiger tells us but little of the populations, beyond the relative 
numbers of the different races which compose the Republic of Mexico ; 
but we do not remember to have previously found in any book about 
Mexico an account of the rag figures made by the Indians in and near 
Guanajuato. It seems the Indians have a traditionary talent for the 
| moulding of rags into figures illustrative of the different costumes of the 
country, exactly in the same manner as the natives near Guadalajara 
| mould clay figures. Mr. Geiger pronounces the rag figures quite equal 
| to the clay ones, and tells us of other curiosities of Mexican art,— 
| images and figures cast from the solid silver amalgam of the haciendas 


| 


| de beneficio, produced when the silver ore has been crushed to powder 


| and the mercury applied to it:— 

“ This amalgam is a soft, pliable paste, in Spanish mining phraseology 
named /imadora, from which statuettes of all kinds are easily shaped. 
Exposed to heat, the mercury soon evaporates, leaving the image in 
very porous, but perfectly pure silver. The figures, as a rule, are 
| coloured to resemble nature by a clever process of enamel, and repre- 

sent every phase of society, from an arriero or a carbonero to a complete 
| representation of a bull-fight.” 
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w ae glad to learn, incidentally, that except at Guadalajara, where 
only there is an amphitheatre for bull-fights, the native artists are not 
furnished with opportunities of studying these atrocious subjects from 
the hideous life, or rather death. 

The Rocky Mountain Saints. By T. B. H. Stenhouse. (London: 
Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—Macaulay’s description of Dr. Nares’s por- 
tentous book, tremendous introduction, and imposing title-page might 
be adopted bodily to convey an idea of the task which lies before the 
reader who proposes to peruse this exhaustive and exhausting history 
of the Mormons. 
who was in his secular capacity a nowspaper-editor and proprietor, and 
isa rebel against Brigham Young, who has, in his opinion, perverted the 
Gospel once delivered to the Saints. The title-page announces that the 
book is “a full and complete history of the Mormons, from the first 
vision of Joseph Smith to the last courtship of Brigham Young,” but 
though that phrase is of doubtful promise and in bad taste, the 
book is only unendurably tedious, not indecent. Ex-Elder Stenhouse 
is not an elegant or a striking writer, and he repeats not only facts, 
but assertions and arguments most unnecessarily, making his book 
yory hard reading indeed. The most interesting portions of it are 
the interpolated narratives descriptive of the wonderful “ Hand-cart 
Emigration,” and the subsequent struggles of ‘the strange community. 
Mormonism inspires most people with such invincible repugnance, and 
all the individual Mormons one hears or reads about are so profoundly 
uninteresting, that a fair share of enthusiasm is not to be aroused by 
the wonderful exploits and the terrible sufferings to which, had they 
been achioved and endured by people more engaging to the imagination, 
we could not deny the charm of romantic importance. Mr, Hepworth 
Dixon tried very hard, but he could not touch our hearts or our fancy, 
though he effectually excited our disgust. A host of travellers have 
treated the unsavoury theme in a great variety of ways, but they have 
all failed. The Mormons and their State are hard, unpleasant facts, of 
which we have heard more than enough. Should there exist any ex- 
ceptions to this rule, should any lady or gentleman desire to learn “all 
about” “the Mormon War,” “the Mountain-Meadow Massacre,’ 
“the Reign of Terror in Utah,” “the Doctrine of Human Sacrifice,” 

the Political, Domestic, Social, and Theological Influences of the 
Saints,” the facts of “ Polygamy,” “the Colonisation of the Rocky 
Mountains,” and the development of the great ‘ Mineral Wealth 
of the Territory of Utah” (and especially the “Emma” mine), in 
sensational paragraphs and eccentric type,—that lady or gentle- 
man may be fully gratified on perusing Ex-Elder Stenhcuse’s big 
book. The story it tells is hideous and grotesque, but it has all 
been told before, piece-meal, notably as to the social aspects of 
Salt Lake City, by the author’s wife, in her “Lady among the Mor- 
mons ;” the only decided novelty being that Brigham Young spells “ as 
he damn pleases.” This we learn from the eccentric orthography of a 
fac-simile letter by the Prophet. The most shocking of Young’s doc- 
trines, so far as we can understand them—a very little way—is that of 
the “blood-atonement.” By no means the most shocking anecdote 
related by Mr. Stenhouse respecting the terrible period known as the 
“ Reformation” (1856) is the following, which we commend to the at- 
tention of those who think the United States’ Government ought to 
let those poor, industrious Mormons, who have turned the desert into 
the City of the Bee, alone :— 

“One of the wives of a polygamist was unfaithful during his absence, 
when he was on a mission. On his return, tho ‘Reformation’ was in 
full blast, and the unhappy wife believed that, from this faux pas, she 
was doomed to lose her claim to motherhood over the children she had 
already borne; that she would be cast aside in eternity as well as in 
time, by her husband; that, in fact, she would only ‘be an angel, and 
with the angels stand ;’ and that she could not reach the circle of the 
gods and goddesses unless her blood was shed. She consented to meet 
the penalty of her error, and while her heart was gushing with affec- 
tion for her husband and her children, and her mind absorbed with 
faith in the doctrine of human sacrifice, she seated herself upon her 
husband’s knee, and while his last kiss still lingered upon her cheek, 
with his own right hand he calmly cut her throat, and sent her spirit 
to the keeping of the gods. That kind and loving husband still lives 
near Salt Lake City, and preaches occasionally with great zeal. He 
seoms happy enough.” 

It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Stenhouse backs Christianity against 
Mormonism in the long-run. We do not precisely recognise the “charm 
of its early days,” of which he declares Brigham Young to have robbed 
the faith of the Saints, but we agree with the meaning of the windy 


utterance with which he closes his big book :—“ The lesson left in- 


delibly inscribed upon his work, and upon that of the latter days of 
his predecessor (Joe Smith), is that the civilisation of the world is pro- 
gressive, and that the whisperings of that still, small voice from the 
Mount opposite Jerusalem, and not the thunders from the Mount in 
the Wilderness, will influence and direct the advancing mind of the 
nineteenth century.” 

Autobiography of A. B. Granville, M.D., F.RS. Edited by his 


Daughter. (Henry 8. King and Co.)—Dr. Granville’s autobiography | 
is a very pleasant contribution to the chatty and anecdotal order of | 


literature, which agreeably supplements history and historical essays, 
and we are very glad to have a posthumous acquaintance with him. 
This Italian gentleman (for Dr. Granville’s real name was Bozzi; his 
family was connected with the Bonapartes, and he assumed his 


It is written by a former Mormon elder and missionary, | 


'maternal grandmother's name on coming to England to practise 
as a physician,) must have been a singularly interesting and 
charming person, acute, humorous, well-bred, frank, kind-hearted, 

;a keen and persistent observer of men and events, combining 

| Italian cheeriness and English energy of character to a remarkable 

degree, and qualified to make the most and best of a life full of events, 
| Vicissitudes, experiences, and opportunities. His autobiography is very 

pleasantly written, in an easy, familiar style, digressive, but not tediously 

| or confusedly rambling, full of colour, anecdote, allusion, and suggestion, 
| quaintly mixing up his professional with other interests and observa- 
tions, and affording the reader glimpses of a great number of eminent 
and important persons more or less en déshabille, just as they are really 
most interesting to see. His first historical picture is that of the trium- 
phant entrance of “ Bonaparte ” into Milan, “ the capital of the Cisalpine 
Republic,” on May 15th, 1796; his last is that of an interview which 
he had with the Czarevitsch, now Alexander IL, during a visit to St. 
Petersburg in 1849. This visit is especially memorable, as his pro- 
fessional inquirics and discoveries convinced him that the Emperor 
Nicholas was a madman, and he sabsequently warned Lord Palmerston 
(vainly) of the fact. During the long interval Dr. Granville travelled a 
great deal, he met a great number of eminent, important, and interest- 
ing persons; he kept pace with scientific discovery, he enjoyed Art, he 
revelled in Society ; he was useful, busy, popular, not only as a fashion- 
able physician; he kept a chatty and humorous, but not superficial, 
record of his life, his acquaintances, and his experiences, which we 
cannot analyse, but which we have thoroughly enjoyed, and can recom- 
mend as among the most attractive and profitable reading which has 
come in our way for a long time. The Autobiography, after it has been 
read through, will bear to be dipped into very often, and will assuredly 
find its way into the “ handy ” shelf of the book-case. 

In Honour Bound. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—Mr. 
Gibbon treats the old subject of an unequal marriage with considerable 
freshness and force, There is something painful about the story; we 
feel that Teenie’s is a hard lot. She might have been so happy had it 
not been for the love which, loyal and true though it was, was yet so 
fatal to her. Yet we can hardly doubt that the novelist is right in so 
ordering it. Social distinctions are terribly strong barriers, and those 
who try to surmount them are apt to get fatally injured in the effort. 
The book is carefully written throughout, and the characters drawn 
with no common skill. The scheming old laird, Dalmahoy, and his 
stern sister, Mrs. Wishart, are especially noticeable among the subor- 
dinate personages, as is also the old sailor, Teenie’s father. 

The Old Showmen and the Old London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—It is a lamentable fact that, as the author of this 
volume says in his preface, “no showman has ever written his memoirs 
or kept a journal.” (He means, of course, no showman in bygone days; 
our descendants, happier in this respect than ourselves, will have the 
autobiography of the great Barnum.) Still, Mr. Frost has contrived to 
get together the materials for an amusing volume. The records of 
early times are indeed very scanty; they become fuller as we ap- 
proach the end of the seventeenth century, and for what the memory of 
living persons can reach back to, they are, of course, sufficiently abund- 
ant. Early in the seventeenth century, we meet with Banks and his 
performing horse Morocco, a pair celebrated by Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and worthy of such chroniclers, if what we aro told 
is true, that Morocco “could restore a glove to the due owner after the 
master had whispered the man’s name in his ear, and could tell the 
just number of pence in any piece of silver coin newly showed him by 
his master.” Nay, this wonderful horse know how much the crown 
was depreciated,—a marvellous feat, considering the tricks which im- 
poverished monarchs used to play with their currency in those days. 
So skilful was he, indeed, that Banks narrowly escaped being burnt as 
a sorcerer by the zealous ecclesiastics of Orleans. A less attractive 
marvel was the hairy woman, whom Evelyn saw in 1654, and whom he 
describes as having, besides beard and mustachios, long locks growing 
on the middle of her nose. Thislady, a showman, Vanbeck by name, 
who must be allowed to have entered fully into the spirit of his pro- 
fession, married, and so secured against all rivals. In giants, the 
seventeenth century seems to have been unrivalled. “A much- 
admired young man” was a@vertised in 1684 as having beon ten feet and 
ahalf high. This is two feet more than the great Chang whom we wero 
all looking up to a few years ago. In 1740, we find a “ flying man,” 
who was killed in attempting to cross the Severn from the top of a 
steeple in Shrewsbury. But we cannot attempt to give an idea of the 
| curious medley of wonders and follies which our author has brought 
| together. It makes, as the reader need hardly be told, very entertain- 
| ing reading. Nothing, perhaps, is better than the characteristic story 
| told of Wombwell. His menagerie happened to be at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, when there was but a fortnight to Bartholomew Fair, a festivity 
| which he had invariably attended. His rival, Atkins, feeling sure that 
| he could not reach London in time, advertised that his menagerie 
| would be “ the only wild-beast show in the fair.” But Wombwell was 





‘not to be beaten. He hastened by forced marches to the fair, and 
reached it on the first morning. But his elephant died ; infected by its 
' master’s enthusiasm, it had worked itself to death. Atkins imme- 
diately placarded the announcement that he had ‘the only living 
' elephant in the fair,” but Wombwell checkmated him with the answor 
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that he had “ the only dead elephant in the fair.” A dead elephant no 
one had ever seen, and his show was crowded. 

The Old House at Alding: a Novel. By Emma ©. C. Steinman. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—If “Emma C. C. Steinman” is an English lady, it 
is a pity that she has not learned to write her native language. If she 
is not, the fact ought to have been intimated to her readers, who 
might in that case have felt curious about and interested in the eccen- 
tric imitation of our modern tongue adopted by the chronicler of the 
Old House at Alding, The opening sentences of this wonderfully con- 
structed story, whose windings no ordinary reader may follow and yet 
keep his mind undazed, are as follows :— 

“There is a Kentish road, by reason of long use familar tome. It 

intersects a country absolutely rural, yet neither wild nor rude. For 
scattered ’mid its hills, its valleys, are how many tokens left to tell of 
early and abounding wealth, intelligence, refinement, taste! And he 
who wrought, as he who mused, projected, saw arise, hath vanished 
from the scene, may be as dust. But time, that brings annihilation 
unto man, yet blends and mellows all his loving labours, and tints them, 
as it were, of sad yet hallowed hue.” 
After two pages, of which these sentences—worthy of Mrs. Hominy 
and the “L’s” in “ Martin Chuzzlewit”—are the most intelligible, 
the bewildered reader is introduced to a milestone, and indulged with 
these delightful reflections :— 

“Oh! could we recover, quicken, and bring hither all the buried 

and the wrecked, the slain, whose eyes have rested on this aged 
chronicle, we should indeed behold arise, even as the Prophet in the 
valley of dry bones, a great, exceeding, and a wonderful army!” 
‘** Aged chronicle,” as applied to a milestone, is decidedly novel. So is 
the use of “and” and “ but” and “for,” at the beginning of sentences, 
and the habitual suppression of them in their proper places. So is the 
practice of making modern persons say “ hath,” and young lovers discuss 
their respective and mutual sentiments in phrases which resemble a 
burlesque of Dr. Johnson’s manner of speech applied to the material of 
the polite letter-writer. The story is like nothing but a night-mare 
vision performed by marionettes; it leaves a sense of incredulity after 
its perusal that three solid volumes of such unqualified worthlessness 
can have been laboriously written and printed. When is the mania for 
novel-writing by persons unendowed with any qualification for that 
employment to subside? It.seems to us to have reached its height in 
the production of The Old House at Alding. 

We notice with pleasure the appearance of the second and third 
volumes of Zhe Bible Educator, edited by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Scripture biographies, brief explanations of obscure 
passages, articles on the natural history of Palestine in its reference to 
the Bible, and on Scriptural geography and ethnology, with notes on 
coins, weights and measures, &c., together make up a work of much 
interest and value, which when completed and furnished, as it doubtless 
will be, with a complete index, will take good rank as a book of reference. 
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20 and 21, vic., cap. S4. } annum, with a capitation fee of 10s on each pupil over 


Candidates must be members of the Church of Eng- | 100. 


land, duly qualified to discharge the duties contem-| Testimonials (copies), printed or legibly written, to | . a : 
be sent on or before February 15th to the Secretary | the two previous days. That portion of the gallery 


plated by the said Act. 


The appointment will be made subject to the provi- | of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 8.W., from 
sions of the Endowed Schools Acts, and to the pending | whom further particulars can be had. 


scl for the College, or to : ture scheme to be | Tava: FEIT EVENEr ier “ 
scheme for the College, or to any future scheme to A RIV ATE 'TUITION.—A Master of 


made under the said Acts. The stipend is £200 per 
anpum, and under Section 68, an additionals half- 
yearly sum of 20s for every boy exceeding the 


number of 50, who shall have bona jide attended | Classics, the Lower Mathematics, English, French, and 
the Lower School for a period of not less than| German. Long experience and great success in pre- 


HELSEA and HACKNEY HIGH i" HE ROLL CALL. 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS. rsa ae ata 

The Council of the Girls’ Public Day Schoo] Com- > Pp ‘ A a > 

Ajleyn’s College. at Dulwich, intend to proceed to the | pany. (Limited) will ELECT early in March HEAD |/PUIE ROLL CALL, by Miss THOMP- 


SLECTION of the MASTER of the LOWER SCHOOL, | MISTRESSES at Schools. Duties to begin 1 
: eae the I ; a ree Ehlary ia cach case £250 per | TURE will COMMENCE on Wednesday, the 17th day 


SON.—The Public EXHIBITION of this PIC- 


| of February, at the Gallery of the Society of French 
Artists, 165 New Bond Street, and will continue for a 
period of six weeks. The private view will take place 





which is not occupied by the Roll Call will be devoted 
to the exhibition of a collection of first-class water- 
colour drawings by living and deceased artists for the 
purposes of sale. 











| Arts of Cambridge, First-class in Classical | a ————— — — 
| Honours, Scholar of his Cillege, GIVES LESSONS in| A RTISLSand OWNERSof PICTURES 


L wishing to EXHIBIT can obtain further infor- 
mation on early application, by letter, to Messrs. J. 





three calendar months during the then preceding half-| paring for Public Schools, Matriculation Examina- | Dickinson and Co., at 31 Ely Place, E.C, 
year, and also under section 77, one moiety of the | tions, &e. ae Gah ab ka 
| Apply to “M. IZ,” 22 Beaumont Street, Portland| NHE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
Vv. 


Capitation Fees for the time-being paid for the boys 
attending the Lower School. Place, V 
The number of boys attending the Lower School is = 


WATER-COLOURS, — The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 


160, and there is no present accommodation for more. Ww A NTED, a LADY (either Scotch or STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten til! 


The candidate selected will be required to enter upon 


English) of CULTURE, good health, and 





the duties of his office immediately after his election. 

Additional particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Clerk, at Dulwich College. 

Applications, accompanied by 20 printed or litho 
graphed copies of testimonials, which will not be 
returned, to be sent to the Clerk to the Governors, at 
his office, Dulwich College, on or before the Ist Febru 
ary, 18 

No « 

Ry order 
College, Dulwich. 

12th January, 1875. 

JUBLISHERS’ BOOK-KEEPER and 

TRAVELLER seeks EMPLOYMENT. I 
enced in Book andi od des, Good references. 






ul testimonials will be returned. 
of the Board of Governors of Alleyn's 
J. W. MOLLETT, Clerk. 












B ,” 24 Great Perc; 


Experi- | 


| cheerful temperament, with some knowledge of house- 
| keeping. who would fulfill the duties of COMPANION 
|to a LADY, living in the country. Age about 36; 
| salary liberal. It is requested that silence for a week 
be considered a negative. 

| Address, “F. V.." care of Messrs. KERBY and 
ENDEAN, General Newspaper and Advertising 
| Agents, 190 Oxford Street, W. 

| 4&7 ERULAM CLUB.—the ‘Club-house4 
| Y_ is NOW OPEN, at 54 St, James's Street, S.W. 
| The Entrance Fee for the next Two Hyndred Members 
| will be Five Gulneas. The Annual Subscription for 
| Lown Members is Six Guineas; for Country Members 
siding beyond a radius of sixty miles from town, 
ee Guineas; and for Members residing abroad, 
Two Guineas. JAMES HUITON, Secretary. 






five. Admission ls, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| femade CUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS —The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN from Ten 
o Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 64. Gallery—53 
Pall Mall. Hi. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
# HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Illustrations free 
| "HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


es 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
“ orough knowledge of the natural laws which 
Be i operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
£0", careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicatel y-flavoured beverage which may 
gave us mapvy heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
ure blood and « properly-nourished frame.”—See 
article in the Civil Service Gazette. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
« GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. — hee ie em Ait 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Nore.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


"VIENNA EXHIBITION. __ 
RY’'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 

The Award of the “ Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm bya competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 














NINE PRIZE_MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S 


Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at ™ 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “ JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
NDIGES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wino, in bottles, from 
38; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globales, in 
bottles, from 28; and as Powder, in 1 0z. bottles, at 5s 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


OR ASTHMA and DISORDERS of 

the CHEST and LUNGS.—SPENCER'S PUL- 
MONIC ELIXIR is admirably adapted to ease the 
breathing, loosen the phlegm, abate fever, allaying all 
irritation in the delicate and susceptible coating of the 
throat and chest, and the imparting of tone and vigour 
to the respiratory organs, whereby they are enabled to 
discharge their functions freely, and thus to overcome 
all difficulty of breathing arising from a cold, foggy, or 
impure atmosphere, nm | to throw off those insidious 
attacks which too often lay the groundwork of con- 
sumption. Sold by all Chemists. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy. and Civil Outfitter, 








114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*,.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, iu the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 
OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletdts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 
evaporable. 
eo DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRAWING-ROOMS. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 
OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats; 
Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the tent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 
A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 
| Fiddle | 
|or Old ‘Bead or, King’s 
Patterns. | Silver. |Thread. or Shell. 
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12 Table Forks......ceereeeee 
12 Table Spoous .... ° 
12 Dessert Forks.... 
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2 Sauce Ladles 
1 Gra poon eoce 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... 

1 MustardSpoon, giltbowl.| . 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs cmon 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers...... 
1 Butter Knife ..... 
1 Soup Ladle ,..., 
1 Sugar Sifter........ 


poons camel 
6 Egg — 8, gilt bowls...) 
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| 
Total..........£8 19 31119 6130 6 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a ralative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks .,..........238 per doz, 
Dessert do., 178 ..........+0+++...rea Spoons, 12s. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 oo to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain, elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s ; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s ; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to £18 18s 
the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 Lis. 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s. 

Cruet Fraines, Electro-Silver. 
3 glasses.,....12s to £2 63 | 6 glasses...€1 4s to £4 168 
4 glasses...... 15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 183 to £7 10s 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 12s 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £8 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


y ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
yalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 


| TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 





rate, 

INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly Fe and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 








largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH W HISKY is recommended by the medical 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


b WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
{T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT ta) ye luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i diately ch 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépdt, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 





' 
IF 


pr i in a to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. a 
RAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated 
“ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 
its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 
skin. Manufact by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
“Candle Guard,” effectually | pr the guttering 
Can . 





l IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all eae of the world. . ELL, 
2s GEORGE WILLIAM LOV 
Secretaries { jouN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


J\AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest ........0..00++... £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ....00..c0ss000.0000 £3,024, L08 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 3 cent, of the gross income. 

_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Pai Provide against the losses that follow by taking 

a Policy 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LERICAL, L, and 


1782. 











MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James's Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS, 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 


exceeds ... ove ooo ooo eee ew £255,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,945,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 

assuring ... ose oe ove ose ee £332,931 
The New Annual Premiums were ... ve £10,781 


The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 


was coe ove eee wee ooo oe £323,871 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to eee £5,861, 666 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies ou healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a spectlied age. 
NVALID Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
CLAIMs paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 


The Next Drvyiston of Prorrrs will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New PoLicres 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1874. 

The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

i by C i s * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Jnrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUOE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ lizabeth Lazenby.” 
SK for the WESTMINSTER 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
which will prevent the dangerous and untidy use of 
paper, are economical, a upright, and burn to the 
8 


Pr 





























end. Sold everywhere inall sizes. Wholesale only of 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London, Sole Manu- 
facturers of the “LYCHNOPHYLAX” or “CANDLE 


GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 
Sold everywhere. Name and address of nearest vendor 
on application. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession fot Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 








o es. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 


the world. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 
Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Ttaly,” 
**Old Court Life in France,” &e. 3 vols. 

“The best novel of the day. The plot is full of | 
strong situations and of enthralling interest; the | 
characters are drawn with life-like vigour.”"—Court 
Journal. 


A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 


J. MACKENNA, Author of * Off Parade.” 3 vols. 


Our Detachment. By Katharine 


Krn@G, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 
“ A charming story exquisitely told.—Court Journal. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By | 


Mrs, CASHEL HOkY. 3 vols. 
“ A very charming story."—/Pall Mal! Gazette. 
““A very pleasant story.”"—7Zimes. 


My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*My Story’ has great fascination."— Morning Post. 


John Doerien. By Julia 
KAVANAGH, Author of * Nathalie,” &¢. 3 vols. 
Ce aaa se) [Just ready. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 


AXEL AND VALBORG: 

A TRAGEDY, from the Danish of (hlenschliiger. 
By H. W. FREELAND, M.A., Oxford, late M.P. 
for Chichester. 

ReEvES and TuRNER, 196 Strand, London; PAGE, 
Brighton ; and WILMSHURST, Chichester. 

Price 2s 6d. 

Ty the Same. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH: 

A TALE, from the Danish of Paludan Miiller, with 
Illustrations by Allen and Cooper. 

Price 5s 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, 1s, post free. 
WO SERMONS: 1. “LA SEULE 
_ CHOSE, NECESSATRE.” By ATHANASE 
COQUEREL Fits. 2. “WHAT the RISING of the 
DEAD SHOULD MEAN.” 
Pau, M.A. Preached at the First Anniversary of the 
Free Christian Union, June 1, 1869, 
PUBLISHED BY THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION :— 
REV. J. MARTINEAU.—The NEW AFFINITIES 
of FAITH: a Plea for Free Christian Union, Is, 
post free. 
REV. J. J. TAYLER.—CHRISTIANITY: WHAT 
IS IT? and WHAT HAS IT DONE? Is. post free. 
REV. J.J. TAYLER —A CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, the Want of our Time. 1s, post free. 
4. REPORT and CONSTITUTION of the FREE 
ew UNION. Gratis, Post free for 1 


mp. 

wit, MS and NoRGATE, I4 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HRISTIANITY in the XIXrtH 
CENTURY: a Religious and Philosophical 
Survey of the immediate Past, according to the Spirit 
of Jesus. By ET1gNNE CHASTEL, Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. R. BkarD. D.D. 

WILLIAMS and Nor@artre, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Ex linburgh. 

Just published, Pp st 8vo, cloth, 78 6d. ‘ 


JEV. S.. BARING-GOULD.—The | 
& LOST and HOSTILE GOSPELS: an Essay on | 
the Toledoth Jeschu, and the Petrine and Pauline | 
Gospels of the First Three Centuries of which fragments 
remain. By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. | 
WILLIAMS and Nor@aTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, | 
Edinburgh. | 
Now ready at all Libra aries, Booksellers, and Book- | 
stalls, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 
MUGGLERS — and FORE STERS. 
kK By ROSA MACKENZIE KertTLe, Author of 
* Fabian’s Tower,” &c., &c. 
JAMES WEIR, 289 Regent Street, W. 











Now ready, price One Shilling. 
YREFEKMENT: a Poem. By Lrxpox 
Meapows, Clerk in Holy Orders. 
Wi LIAM RIDGWAY, Pice udi lly, and all Booksellers. 








The Largest - the Satirival and Humo yrous Papers, 5, 24 
ages, [liustrated, price 2d. } 
NHE HOR NET, published — every 
Wednesday, contains all the freshest and 
brightest gossip, news, criticism, and humour of the 
week, connected with Politics, the Drama, Society, | 
Literature, Sports, Music, Fashion, &e. 
May be ordered through all Newsagents, at Smith 
and Sons, and Willing’s Bookstalls, and at the 
Publishing Office, 147 Fleet Street. 


TO INVESTORS. ‘| 


Now ready, 6d per cop7; or 5s annually. | 13, THE LATE J. F. MILLET. By Professor Sidney 


JENNINGTON and CQO,’S| 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- | 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign | 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an | 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 


Buildings, London, E.C, and at the Offices, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


By the Rev. C. KEGAN 5. 


| 10. OoR OLpeEsT MS., AND WHO MuTILATED IT? Letter 


15. HeRR WILHELMJ AT THE CaySTAL PALAceE. By 
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Second Edition, now ready, price 1s. 


HURCH and STATE; or, Christian 


/) Liberty. By A. WeLBy PuGIN. With an Intro- 
duc tion and Preface on the Present Crisis by his Son, 
. W. Puan, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Square cloth, price 1s_ free by post, Is 1d 
RB’ ITAPHS, WITTY, GROTESQU E, 
4 


ELEGANT, &c., together with a Selection of 


EPIGRAMS; compiled and collated by WILLIAM TEGG 


Cheapside. _ 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, with ’ Twenty- four 
Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
YOSAMUNDA the PRINCESS, an 
Historical Romance of the Sixth Century ; and 
other Tales. By Mrs. ALGERNON KINGSFORD. 
Oxford and London: James Parker and Co. 





Now ready. 
| ag oe LONDON IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—STANFORD'S MAP of METRO- 
POLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, for SESSION 
1875. Showing in Blue, the Schemes which have been 
sanctioned by Parliament, but have not yet been 
earried out; and in Red, the Schemes for which the 
Sanction of Parliament will be asked in the ensuing 
Session. Scale threeinches toa mile. Price in Sheet, 
4s; Mounted in case, 7s 6d. 
London: EpWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 
| LACKWOOD’S M AGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, 1875. No. DOCXIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
GIANNETTO. Conclusion. 
THE PAYMENT OF THE FIVE MILLIARDS, 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. Con- 
clusion. 
THE ABODE OF SNOW. The Shigri or Glacier Valley; 
The Alps and Himdliya. 
ALICE LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SOUTH Downs. 
Part XL. 
Pouitics AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
W. BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
1, “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By Professor Light- 
foot. LI. The Ignatian Epistles 
2. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES. By 
Professor Clifford. Il. The Postulates of the 
Science of Space. 
3. THE AUTHOR OF “THORNDALE.” By Principal 
Tulloch 
4. ON THE DOCTRINE OF HUMAN AUTOMATISM. By Dr 
W. B. Carpenter. 
5. THE SANCTITY OF Dirt. In Reply to Dr. Lyon 
Playfair. By Father Bridgett. 
6. CAN TRUTHS BE APPREHENDED WHICH COULD NOT 
HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED? By W. R. Greg. 
7. THE MUNICIPALITY OF LONDON. By W. Newall. 
8. THE LAWS OF ENGLAND AS TO THE EXPRESSION OF 
RELIGIOUS OPINION. By FitzJames Stephen, Q.C. 
9. ECCLESIASTICAL | VESTMENTS. By the Dean of 
Westminster. 
*.* The SECOND EDITION of THE CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW for JANUARY is NOW 
READY. 








AL E XANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 


~ ONDON SOCIETY for FEBRU ARY, 
now ready, edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
contains— 
“TO-MORROW IS ST. VALENTINE’S Day.” (Frontis- 
piece.) 
ABOVE Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps, 14, 
15, 16. 
SoME OF THe DIFFICULTIES OF DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE. By Augustus W. Dubourg. 
LONDON Society's VALENTINES. 
OLD Love AND New. By Guy Roslyn. 
RAPE OF THE GAMP. Chaps. 17 and 18. 
My VALENTINE. By H. Frith. 
On SoME ILLUSTRATED GiFT-BOOKS. By Henry Black- 
burn. 
‘THE NEW PALETTE-HOLDER—PATENTED.” 
GASTRONOMICAL RAMBLES. By “Sarcelle.” 
A DREAM OF St. VALENTINE’S Day. 
OPEN SESAME! By the Editor. Chaps. 28, 29, 30. 
“How THE WorRLD WaGs.” By Rapier. 
New Books R&ceIveD. 
Sampson Low, Marston, LOW and S£ARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


YHE ACADEMY: 
a Weekly Review of Literature, Science, and 
Art.— The Number for Saturday, January 30th, 
contains :— 
. EArt RUSSELL’S RECOLLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS, 
By Lord Houghton. 
PLACARDS OF THE FRENCH WAR AND THE Com- 
MUNE. By E.C. Grenville Murray. 
. KELLER’S AMAZON AND MAverkA Rivers. By H. 
W. Bates, F.R.GS 
. BANCROFT'S History OF THe UNITED STATES. By 
J. M. Ludlow. 
. BLADES PoPULAR TALES OF THE AGENAIS. By W. 
R. 8S. Ralston. 
. BATLey’s Lire OF FULLER. By the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, 
7. NEW Novets. By Andrew Lang. 
8. THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY. By G,. A. Simcox. 
9. EXTRACTS FROM A BATH JOURNAL. By J. 
Cartwright 


~ 


- wo 


or 


from the Rev. E.S. Foulkes. 
. Rrsor’s Herepiry. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 


ll 
12. THe OLD Masters’ Exaipirion. By Professor 


Sidney Colvin. 


Colvin. 
14. “LA MAITRESSE LéGITIME” AT THE Opron. By 
Walter Herries Pollock. 


Ebenezer Prout. 
Price 4d, by post 44d; yearly subscription, 19s 6d. 


London: WILLIAM TeG@G@ and Co., Pancras Lane, | 


HE Q u U ART 
No. 275, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 

1. THe GREVILLE Memotrs. 

DOCTRINES OF THE JESUITS. 

LiFe OF THE PRINce CONsoRT. 

THE ENGLISH Bar. 

FARRAR’'S LIFE OF CHRIST, 

. FRIENDLY SOCrETIEes. 

+ THE JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION OF TruTH, 


oper 


No 


| 8. SPEECHES OF Pop Pius IX. 


_ JOHN MurrAY, Albemarle Street. 


The SECOND EDITION of 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 287, JANUARY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
MILL'S ESSAYS ON THEISM. 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 
Lusio0 PILARIS AND LAWN TENNIS, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND, 
MEMOIRS OF ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 
Progress OF LAW REFORM IN ENGLAND. 
THE HEART OF AFRICA AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 
. Cox's HISTORY OF GREECE. 
10. THEODORE MARTIN'S LIFE OF THE PRINCE Consort. 
London, LONGMANS & Co.: E linburgh, A. ¢ A. & G. BLACK 


Reich rebel 











This 
= DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series 
No. XLVII. Price 6s. : 
CONTENTS. 
1, PRUSSIAN LAW AND THE CATHOLIO CHURCH. 
2. BisHop Peacock: HIS CHARACTER AND FORTUNES, 
3. GNOSTICISM, AND THE RULE OF FAITH IN §p, 
IREN.2ZUS 
4. Music AND PLAIN CHANT. 
5. Repiies TO Lonp AcTON. 
6. BERMUDA, 
= Mr, GLADSTONE’S EXPOSTULATION. 
8. Notices OF Books.—Replies to Mr. Gladstone by 
bo Bishop of Birmingham and Father Newman, 
c., &e. 
London: Borns and OATES, 17 Portman Street, 
W.; and 63 Pate rnoster Row, £.C. 


T= FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
FEBRUARY. Edited by JoHN Morey, 

DipERoT. By the Editor. 

THE NEW RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE IN 
GeRMANY. By J. B. Paton. 

Mk. SPENCER ON THE StuDY Op SocroLoGy. By Pro- 
fessor Cairnes, 

A NOTE ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. By Herbert 
SPENCER. 

AN UNKNOWN Poet. By Algéfnon C. Swinburne, 

OwuR CANAL POPULATION. By G. Smith. 

THe THEORY OF EXCHANGE VALUE. By G.H. Darwin 

PuBLIC HEALTH. By Humphrey Sandwith. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith. 

THE LIBERAL ECLIPSE. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


are R’S MAGAZINE, 

No.LXII. FEBRUARY. 

CONTENTS. 

EARLY Kings oF NoRwWAy.—Chapters VIII. to X. 
VEGETARIANISM. By F. W. Newman. 
GERMAN HOME LiFg. By a Lady.—ll. FURNITURE. 
THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. By Henry Ottley. 
ON THE Limits OF Science. By William Forsyth, 
Q.C, M.P. 
THE GENERAL CHORUS. 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
THe LITERARY HISTORY OF THE WORD “ MESSIAH.” 
THE SHIPTON ACCIDENT. By Richard Jefferies. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS ABOUT LEDRU-ROLLIN. By 
Karl Blind. 
THE FINANCES OF NEW ZEALAND. By the Premier of 
the Colonial Government. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


MA MILLANS MAGAZ ZINE, 
1 No. 184, for FEBRUARY, price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, THE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By 
Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chap. 30. 

THE WALTER Press. By A.J. Wilson. 

ORANGE. By Edward A. Freeman. 

Tue CASE OF LANGALIBALELE. By Thomas Gibson 
Bowles. 











~ 


ote 


6. “ Recent LATIN VERSE.” By H. A. J. Munro. 
7. THE CIVIL SERVICE OF ENGLAND. By W. Baptiste 
Scoones. 


NATURAL RELIGION. No. IL 

9. AN UNFINISHED CHAPTER IN ENGLISH HisTorY. 

10. Lire’s Cost: a Poem. By Jane Ellice Hopkins. 

. REPLY 10 ARCHBISHOP MANNING'S LETIrER OF 
DECEMBER 10. By the Author of “Prussia and 
the Vatican.” 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. By A. H. 

MACMILLAN and Oo., London 

REISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, “with all the 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

In 22 Monthly Voi — 8, large crown 8yo, price 6s 6d, 

be ls.—Now ready. 

PF INDE NNIS. Volume IL., with 23 

Page Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts. 

DER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


bad 


1 


nN 





London: SMitH, EL 
This day ‘(One Shilling), No. 


82. 

HE CORNHILL M AGAZINE for 

FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and H, ALLINGHAM. 
CONTENTS. * 
THREE FEATHERS. (With an Illustration.) 23. Love- 
making at Land’s End. 24, The Cut Direct. 25. Not 
the Last Word. 
THE FOUNTAIN. 
Havs we Two BRAINS? 
PikRO DELLA FRANCESCA. 
SHELLEY'S EARLIER Years, 
THOUGHTS ABOUT THINKING. 
SisTe, VIATOR. 
AKCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Miss ANGEL. (With an Illustration.) 7, The Armenian 
Convent. 8. Arcadia. 9. The “ Annual Register" for 
1766. 10. Penello Volante. 11. Fiori. 12. “ Hamlet.’ 














To be had of all Newsvendors in Town or Country; 


London: SM!TH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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In demy 8vo, price One Shilling, postage free. 
THE 


- v r y 
PAPAL ENCYCLICAL AND SYLLABUS. 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE AUTHORISED TEXT. 
Reprinted from the Daily News. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED A CORRECT TRANSLATION OF ALL THE 
DOGMATIC DECREES OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 9 Bouverie Street, E.C. 

BECKER'S CHARICLES and GALLUS, NEW EDITIONS. _ 
Third Edition, now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
HARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks; with Notes and Exeursuses. By Prof. W. A. BECKER. 
Translated by the Rev. F, METCALFE, M.A. 
By the same Translator, uniformly printed, price 7s 6d. 
BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 


Third Edition. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 
New Edition, revised, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and 
Critical; with an Appendix on English Metres. By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., 
df University College, Oxford. Third Edition, with considerable Additions. 

“A compactly arranged and useful manual, which has deservedly met with a 
favourable reception. The survey of our literature during fourteen centuries—from 
the Anglo-Saxon period, A.D. 449 to 1850—compressed within the limits of between 
500 and 600 pages, is necessarily rapid; but it is carefully done, and what may be 
considered the landmarks of so comprehensive a subject are distinctly traced. 
The present issue bas received numerous additions." —.raminer. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW VOLUME of the RECORD-OF FICE CALENDARS of TREASURY PAPERS. 
In TREE A 8vo, pp. 728, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of TR 








CASURY PAPERS, 1702-1707, preserved 
in H.M.’s Public Record Office. Prepared by J. REDINGTON, one of the 
Assistant-Keepers of the Public Records, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, with the sanction of H.M.'s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
These papers connected with the affairs of the Treasury comprise petitions, 
reports, and other documents relating to services rendered to the State, grants of 
money and pensions, appointments to oftices, remissions of fines and duties, &. 
They illustrate civil and military events, flnances, the administration in Ireland and 
the Colonies, &c., and afford information nowhere else recorded. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THOM. 


DAVID HUME’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
On February 11, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 
SSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By 
Davip Hume. Edited with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. 
Green, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll., Oxford, and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor, Queen's Coll., Oxford. 
Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 

HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, being an Attempt to 
Introduce the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects; and 
se OGUES concerning NATURAL RELIGION, With Notes, &c., by the same 

itors. 
*.* These foyr volumes form a Complete and Uniform Edition of “ Hume's 

Philosophical Works,” to be had in Two separate Sections, as above described. 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
The Sixth Edition, revised and augmented from 1,644 pages to 1,866 pages, in One 
Volume, crown 4to, price 36s. 
GREEK - ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled by Henry 
GeorGE LippELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church; and RoBERT Scott, D.D., 
Dean of Rochester. 
Also, the Fourteenth Edition, in square 12mo, price 7s 6d. 
LIDDELL and SCOTT'S abridged GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON, revised throughout, and enlarged chiefly by the addition of a number 
of Irregular Tenses of Verbs. 
Oxford: at the CLARENDON PREss. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, and MACMILLAN and Co, 


ANOT’S TWO WORKS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Translated and Edited with the Author's sanction by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.G.S., Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College :— 
)LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 
and Applied, for Colleges and Schools. Translated from GANOT 8s * Eléments 
de Physique.” Sixth Edition, with 4 Plates and 746 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, price 15s. 
“This treatise is too well known and appreciated to require any special notice 
beyond the fact that the present edition has received numerous additions, both in 
the way of letterpress and illustrations. Those parts referring to physiological 
electricity have been revised, and in a great measure rewritten, by Dr. Martin, of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Altogether the sixth edition of Ganot's Physics is in 
every way an excellent book for students of physical science."—Lancet. 


TATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and 
YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot’s “Cours de 
Physique "; with 440 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 

“ This is a good text-book of physics for the middle and upper classes of boys’ 
and girls’ schools, embracing a familiar account of physical phenomena and laws 
for the general reader. The subjects are the properties of matter, hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, acoustics, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity; and the treatment is 
entirely free from mathematical formulm. The engravings of the instruments and 
of the experiments detailed are good and suggestive, and calculated to be of assist- 
ance not only to the learner, but to the teacher."—Nature. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 











SCHOOL HISTORIES by the AUTHOR of “ AMY HERBERT.” 
Revised Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
HE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of Rome, B.C. 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, A.D. 70. 
By ELIZABETH M, SEWELL. 


Historical Works by the same Author :— 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of Troy, 
B.C. 1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.C. 146, price 3s 6d. 
ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABY- 
LONIA, Revised Edition, with Questions, price 6s. 
Historical Catechisms, edited by Miss SEWELL:— 
ENGLISH HISTORY, 18mo, price 1s 64d. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, uniform, price 1s 6d. 
ROMAN HISTORY, uniform, price 1s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Latest Edition, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 


classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c. 

* Dr. Roget's Thesaurus is full of suggestions, and exhibits, as no dictionary can, 
the extraordinary richness and flexibility of the English language. We recom- 
mend its use to all writers who desire to have at command a copious vocabulary 
and the entire resources of the English tongue.”"—Zeclectic Review. 

“A most useful manual of reference to aid the memory and render its resources 
of language instantly available. A glance at a page of this Thesaurus may often 
save much time and mental effort, an entire train of thought with its ramifications 
being exhibited in orderly survey."—John Bull. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.GS. 

In feap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s 6d. 
MANUALof GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. New Edition, revised 

throughout up to the present date. By W. Hugues, F R.G.S,, Professor of Geography 
in King’s Coll. and in Queen's Coll., London. 
Orin ) Part L—Europe, price 3s 64, cloth. 
2 Partss Part Il,—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s. 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, New Edition, 


revised and condensed, with 3 Maps, price 5s. 
TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 1s 6d. 
A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 2s. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s. 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 94. 


London: LONG@MANS and Co. 


, New and Enlarged Edition now ready, price 1s, post free. 
JERMANENT PASTURES, by M. H. Surroy, F.R.HLS., &c., 
Reading. A Practical Work on Laying Down Land to Permanent Pasture 
and on the Improvement of Grass Lands. To which is added an Original Treatise 
on Cultivated Grasses and Clovers, by SUTTON and Sons, illustrated with Engrav- 
ings and a Coloured Geographical Map. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


— LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London.— 
Founded 1841 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE’ of WALES. 
PrestpeENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country snd ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


es V E state with the very heartiest good-will that these PENS 
/ are nothing less than a literary indulgence, which makes the very act 
of writing a pleasure "“—Jlereford Journal. 
“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pen. 
Sold by every Respect:ble Stationer. Post, Is 1d, 
Patentees: MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


=a of St. BARTHOLOMEW’s, BRIGHTON,—See 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post, 444) for View and Plan—Also for 
Old Westminster, with Illustrations—Bath Abbey Church—Palestine—Architects 
in Eutopia—Sanitary Matters everywhere—Art, and Construction.—46 Catherine 
Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 
bins EATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F. B. CHaTrerRTON. Every Evening at 7, TEN of ‘EM. After 
which the Christmas Grand Comic Pantomime, ALADDIN; or, the WONDERFUL 
LAMP. The celebrated Vokes Family; Harlequivade; Double Tgoupe of Pan- 
tomimists. Morning Performances, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 





























APPIN WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years, A written | 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxford | 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion | 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
APPIN and WEBB’S 
ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets —Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret J ugs—Liquor Frames. 


and — 


CARPET a 
A 
35 and 36 OLD BOND 





vt 








| 
| 


—~e - a aes . Perfect 
Vy APPIN and W EB B'S| fravolling Bag 
~ Celebrated TABLE KNIVES FISHER'S 


aoe nese to be of the highest possible | PORTMANTEA 
—_quality. 


N\A APPIN and WEBB’'S 





and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


MIL 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 

VISHER'’S GL 

as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect 
STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
US. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres. 
CHANDELIERS LN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIR MINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Booms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
l OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—HELP UNDER SUFFERING.—No diseases which 
affect the human body are more irksome to bear or 
more difficult to cure than skin diseases, whether 
superficial sores or deep ulcerations. Hollo 's 
Ointment has Proved itself a remedy for these mala- 
dies ; itclears off scurvy incrustations, heals up cracka 
and fissures, reduces unuatural heat, mitigates irri- 


tation and inflammation, and it at once aseuages pein, 
cleans wounds, and works out a sound and lasting cure, 


RERS TO THE ROYAL 


Y. 
STREET, LONDON, W. 








ADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND 








yl Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76,77,and 738), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Koyal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
| PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Smail- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
andiuvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
| 


more certainly and more rapidly than any other appli- 
cation. In those affections which are probably 
constitutional or chronic, debilitated habits, and 
constitutional ailments, Holloway’s Pills should be taken 
to increase the salutary effects of this unguent 
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THE WORLD IN 1875. 
In imperial 4to, price 3s 64 sewed, or 5s cloth. 
THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


In Thirty-one entirely new Imperial Quarto Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of | 


the Countries delineated, and noting all the chief places of Historical, Commercial, or Social interest. 
Edited, with ar. Introduction on the Study of Geography, by the 
Rey. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A., Principal of Liverpool] College. 


* The ‘Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography’ | and distinct to a degree, the excessive minuteness of | 


detail which is the great evil of most maps intended 


must be pronounced one of the best collections of | 
for School use has been wisely avoided. Only those 


Maps for the purpose of general geographical informa- 


tion which has come under our notice, Its great | 


superiority lies principally in the fact that that great 
shortcoming of most maps, the unnecessary and ex- 
cessive minuteness of detail, is throughout avoided in 


these; and thereby a clearness and distinctness are | 
obtained which give great satisfaction.”— Westminster | 


Review. 
“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best 
School Atlas that has come under our notice. The 


reason of its superiority is obvious. Everything has | 
been subordinated to the one idea of making it| 
thoroughly useful as an instrument of education. Clear ! 





names of towns and cities which are of importance, as 
being either mentioned in history, or remarkable as 
sites of industry, or as places of resort, have been ad- 
mitted; and the result is, that they catch the eye 
more readily, and make a consequently greater im- 
pression on the mind of the learner.’—Zducational 
Times. 

“Its value must not be measured by its extraordinary 
cheapness ; the price has evidently been fixed upon 
the assumption of an extremely large sale, for we are 
satisfied that not one penny of profit can be made out 
of the first twenty thousand copies."—Avokseller. 


*.* For ProsPECTUS and SPRCIMEN of the “ Public Schools Modern Atlas,” see Messrs. LONGMANS and Co.'s 
SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1875. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


THE 


NEW QUARTERLY 


MAGAZINE, 


FOR JANUARY. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d; free by post, 2s 10d. 


CONTENTS. 


CANADA: AN EMIGRANT'SJOURNAL. By Lewis Parker. | 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By George Barnett Smith. | 


NOTES OF TRAVEL IN PORTUGAL: SUPPLEMENTARY 
CHAPTER. By John Latouche. 


THe Map WILLovGHBYs. By E. Lynn Linton, Author | Sir PHtLip SIDNEY. By Henry Kingsley. 


of * Joshua Davidson,” &e. 
ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDENS. By Archibald Banks. 


|; A TRAGEDY QUEEN. A Tale, By Johu Dangerfield, 


Author of ‘‘Grace Tolmar.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





1875 Edition, ready January 25, price 50s, elegantly 
bound. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM; a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by EpWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College. Oxford. Contaiving Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United 
Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their 
Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
All the information is compiled from materials 


Will be ready on Ist February, 1875, imperial 8vo, 
cloth boards, price 26s.—By Authority. 


NHE REVISED EDITION of the 





STATUTES. Vol VI., 5 George IV. to land 2 | 


William IV., A.D, 1824 to 1831. Prepared under the | 


Direction of the Statute Law Committee, hnd Published 
by the Authority of her Majesty's Government. 

Eyre and Spotriswoope, her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; an 
all Booksellers. 
iw the NEW YEAR with a Set of 

STONE'S PATENT BOXES (One for each 
Month), to Keep your Papers and Letters, and you 
will thus save no end of worry. Sold by all Stationers. 


collected from the families themselves, and every 

exertion is used to render the work thoroughly Full particulars postage-free on application to 

accurate and reliable. HENRY SILONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, 
London: Robert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. Banbury. 


TO INVESTORS. 
SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 


SHARP'S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
FEBRUARY EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
Market Prices, Dividends, Reports, &. 

CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a Safe Guide for Investors. 


GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally beated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E , S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

» SPOONS, » 24s to 40s; ” 16s to 30s. | BATuas—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

Paprer-Micué TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 66s, 95s. Bepstf&ADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24, CorNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
Disn Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. | GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 

ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s, | _ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

a Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. | KITCHENER, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Bronzed TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s, | TURNERY GoopDs, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. | TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. ! HOT-WATER FItTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 























NEW BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION. 
SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the 


Author of “ Friends in Council.” Post 8¥0, 19s, 

“There are no books more useful than Sir 4, 
Helps's, and for the moment none g0 useful 
‘Social Pressure.’"—TZhomas Hughes in Macmillan’ 
Magazine, . 

“This most suggestive ik." —A th 

“A book which abounds in new points of view 
As pale one. and as a in @ genera] lite. 
rary point of view, as an r Arthur Helps 
duced.’—Pall Mall Gazette we hes yr 

“ The discussions by ‘Friends in Council’ stil] 8ug- 
tain their interest.”—Saturday Review. 

“To read such a work is in its way a little insta}. 
ment of a liberal education.”— World. 


LADY HETTY: a Story of 


Scottish and Australian Life. 3 vols. post 8yo, 


The MANOR HOUSE, and otier 


Poems. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 
ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation 


Prelude. By the Rey. H. R. HAWEIS. Crown 8yo, 5s, 
SECOND EDITION. 
DAYS NEAR ROME. By 


Avéustus J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in 
Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c. With 
more than 100 Illustrations by the Author, 2 
vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

“Mr. Hare has given us one of the most charming 
books of this season. He is the very paragon of 
cicerones, and his writings are the true model of that 
descriptive literature which is designed to please and 
to instruct. The amount of information which ig 
crowded into these two delightful volumes is simply 
marvellous.”—Hour. 

“A worthy sequel to Mr. Hare's monograph of the 
Eternal City, and a book full of charms to the student, 
the traveller, aud the pleasure-seeker alike.”—Scotsman, 


BY THE RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 
The GREAT ARMY : Sketches of 


Life and Character in a Thames-Side District, 

By the RIveR-SiIDE VISITOR. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 
“Touching glimpses of the lights and shades of life 
among the very poorest classes of London.”—Graphic, 
“ They bear the stamp of truth, and are related with 

a@ sympathy which is touching in its simplicity and 





| fervour.”—Dai/y News. 


“The two tirst sketches, ‘Captain Rust’ and ‘ Fairy 
Armstrong,’ are such as few could read without being 
moved.” —Nonconformist, 

“Some of the glimpses we get into the frowsy, 


d | steaming gulfs of low life in Thames-side by-streets 


are quite Hogarth-like in power.”"—<Scotsman. 

“ These sketches will give a truer conception of the 
real state of the London water-side poor than many 
an elaborate Report of a philanthropic society or re- 
ligious mission ; they will certainly raise our conception 
of the City Missionary, and his lowly, but Christ-like 
work.” —ZJnquirer. 


KINGSLEY. 
HMEALTH and EDUCATION. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Fourth 


TOWN GEOLOGY, 
LADY 


Thousand. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
WHY. First Lessons in Earth-lore for Children, 


MADAM HOW and 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


SELECTIONS irom WRITINGS. 


With Portrait. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


va i <a a) ° 

The SCIENCE of GEMS, 

JEWELS, COINS, and MEDALS, Ancient and 

Modern. By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M ,F.RB.S, 

With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, 

revised and corrected. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 21s. 


oO os ° 
LEWSIANA:;: or, Life in the 
Outer Hebrides. By W. ANDERSON SmirH, Author 
of “ Off the Chain.” With Illustrations. Post 8yo, 

10s 6d. 

“Those who cannot visit these Outer Hebrides and 
discover still unknown beauties with their own eyes, 
ought, as the next best thing, to view them through the 
eyes of the author of ‘ Lewsiana.’ "—Scotsman. 

“ He is as enthusiastic about the Lews as the author 
of the ‘Princess of Thule’ himself. He writes in a 
light, agreeable, and graphic style, and has the gift of 
the pencil as well as the pen.”— orld. 


r Tv : 

MY OWN PEOPLE: a Family 
Chronicle. By Mrs. F. GERALD VESEY. With 
Illustrations. Post 8yo, 5s. 

“Contains a greal deal of quiet character-drawing, 
and is a welcome variety to those who are nearly tired 
of the ordinary romances in three volumes.”"—Athenwum. 

“A quiet study, which nevertheless abounds in inci- 
dent, and has many five touches of character. A re- 
markable delicacy of feeling and loftiness of tone are 
evident throughout, and high lessons are taught by 
every chapter.” —Nonconformist. 

“Few more delightful books have recently ap- 
peared.” —Scotsman. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO. 
56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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THE GLADSTONE CONTROVERSY. 





Just out, price 3s. 


1. The TRUE and the FALSE 


INFALLIBILITY of the POPES. A Contro- 
versial Reply to Dr. Schulte. By Dr. JOSEPH 
Fesster, F.M., late Bishop of St. Polten in 
Austria. A work honoured by a Brief of 
Approbation from his Holiness “—— Pius IX. 
Translated from the Third dition by 
AMBROSE ST. JOHN, M.A., of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri, Edgbaston, Birmingham, by per- 
mission of the Editors of the late Bishop 
Fessler's Works. 


EXPOSTULATION in 


EXTREMIS;; or, Remarks on Mr. Gladstone's 
Political Expostulation on the Vatican Decrees 
in their bearing on Civil Allegiance. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Ropert MonTaGu, M.P. 2s. 


The VATICAN DECREES and 


CATHOLIC ALLEGIANCE. A Reply to Mr. 
Gladstone's Political Expostulation. By a 
Monk of St. Augustine's, R gate. Is. 


An ULTRAMONTANE’S 


REPLY to Mr. GLADSTONE'S EXPOSTU- 
LATION. 64. 


CATHOLIC ALLEGIANCE: 


a Pastoral Letter by the Hon. and Right Rev. 
WILLIAM CLIFFORD, Bishop of Clifton. 6d. 


SUBMISSION to a DIVINE 


TEACHER NEITHER DISLOYALTY nor 
the SURRENDER of MENTAL and MORAL 
FREEDOM. A Pastoral Letter by the Right 
Rev. HERBERT VAUGHAN, Bishop of Salford. 
(Ninth Thousand), with new Appendices, 6d. 


. COLERIDGE. The Abomina- 


tion of Desolation. A Sermon preached in 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Farm Street, by the Rev. H. J, COLERIDGE, 


cS) 


oo 





is) 


~I 


8 Tho, SYLLABUS, forth 


Ramsgate. Is. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S EX- 


POSTULATION UNRAVELLED. By Bishop 
ULLATHORNE. 28. 

CONTENTS.—1. The Sources of Mr. Gladstone's 
Inspiration. 2. Mr. Gladstone's Object and Motives. 
3. Mr. Gladstone's Misconceptions, 4. Mr. Gladstone's 
* Infallibility.” and the Pope's Infallibility. 5, Mr. 
Gladstone's * Obedience,” and the Church's Obedience. 
6. Mr. Gladstone's “ Syllabus " and the Pope's Syllabus. 
7. An Apostrophe to Mr, Gladstone. 


9, 


DUPANLOUP’S (Mgr.) LETTER. 


Letter from the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Orleans to M. Minghetti, Minister of Finance to 
King Victor Emanuel, on the Spoliation of the 
“hurch at Rome and throughout Italy. Together 
with the Brief of the Pope to the Bishop of Orleans 
on the occasion of this Letter. Translated from 
the Originals. 1s, 


OUR LADY’S DOWRY; or, 


How England Gained and Lost that Title. A 
Compilation by the Rev. T. E. Brivaett, of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, Crown 
Svo, 486 pages. With four Illustrations by H. 
W. Brewer, Esq. 9s. 

This Volume gives the history of Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in England before the Reforma- 
_ together with the causes and manner of its over- 
throw. 


BY REVEREND T. HARPER. 


Just out, price 21s. 


PEACE THROUGH the TRUTH. 


Second Series. Dr. Pusey’s First Supposed Papal 
Contradiction, or the Levitical Prohibitions of 
Merriage in their Relation to the Dispensing 
Power of the Pope. 
1. THE PROLOGUE. 
2. FCNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 
8. THE Issue, containing a detailed Examivation of 
Dr. Pusey’s Evidence respecting Marriage with 
& Deceased Wife's Sister. 
4. DooTRINAL PostTIL. 
5. THE EPILOGUE, 


The PRISONERS of the TEMPLE; 


= Discrowned and Crowned. By M. O'C. Morxis. 
8 6d. 


The PUBLIC LIFE of OUR LORD 


JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. H. J. CoLeripez, 
8.J. Ge 6d. 












London: BURNS and OATES, 
PORTMAN STREET and PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF 


N EW 


WORKS. 





Fourth Edition. 


CONTENTS. 
. THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
DOCTRINES OF THE JESUITS. 
Lire OF THE Prince ConsoRT. 
THE ENGLISH Bar. 
FARRAR'S LiF& OF CHRIST. 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
THE JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
SPEECHES OF Pore Pius IX. 


go po 


PNA ae 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
The VATICAN DECREES in their 


BEARING on CIVIL ALLEGIANCE. 140th 
Thousand. Svo, 2s 6d; or, Cheap Edition, 6d, 


Dr, Livingstone’s 
LAST JOURNALS in CENTRAL 


AFRICA from 1865 to his DEATH. With a 
Narrative of his last moments and sufferings, 
obtained from his faithful Servants, CHUMAH and 
Susi. By Rev. Horace WAttrER, F.R.G.S, 8th 
Thousand, With Portrait, Maps, and 40 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


Sir Henry Maine. 
LECTURES on the EARLY HISTORY 


of INSTITUTIONS. 8vo, 12s. 


Mr. Charles Nordhoff. 
The COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES of 


the UNITED STATES. From Personal Visits 
and Observations; with ‘Detailed Accounts of the 
Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, Bethel], Aurora, 
Icarian, and other Societies; their Religious 
Creeds, Social Practices, Numbers, Industries, and 
Present Condition. With 40 Illustrations. Svo, 15s. 


Archdeacon Sinclair. 


SKETCHES of OLD TIMES and 


DISTANT PLACES. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Dr, Henry Schliemann. 
TROY and its REMAINS; a Narrative 


of Discoveries and Researches made on the Site 
of Iliam and in the Trojan Plain, Edited by 
Paiuie Swirn, B.A. With Maps, Plans, Views, 
and 500 Illustrations of Objects of Antiquity, &c. 
Royal &vo. 


Mr. Beresford-Hope. 
WORSHIP in the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


The Shah of Persia. 
DIARY ofa TOUR THROUGH EUROPE 


in 1873. Translated by J. W. Repnousr, F.R.A.S. 
8rd Thousand. With Portrait and Coloured Title. 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 


Canon Swainson. 


The NICENE and APOSTLES’ 
CREEDS. Their Literary History, together with 
some account of the Growth and Reception of the 
Sermon on the Faith, commonly called “The 
Creed of St. Athanasius.” 8vo, 16s. 


Dean Mansel. 
The GNOSTIC HERESIES of the 


FIRST and SECOND CENTURIES. With a 
Sketch of the Author's Life and Character. By 
Lord CARNARVON. Edited by Canon LigutTFoor, 





D.D. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST. 


A Series of Papers on the Political and Geographi- 
cal Condition of Central Asia. Map, 8yo. 


Mr. R. J. King. 
SKETCHES and STUDIES; Historical 


and Descriptive. 8vo, 12s. 


Miss Bird. 
The HAWAIAN ARCHIPELAGO; 


Six Months among the Palm Groves, Coral Reefs, 
and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


Mr. Darwin. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and SELEC- 
TION in RELATION to SEX. Revised and 
Cheaper Edition. With 80 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 


Mr. Ernest George. 
ETCHINGS from the LOIRE and 


SOUTH of FRANCE. In a Series of 20 Plates, 
with Descriptive Text. Folio, 42s. 


Mr. Samuel Smiles. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. From 


the Earliest Times to the Death of the Stephenson» 
With an Account of their Principal Works. 
Revised Edition. With 9 Portraits and 340 Illus- 
trations. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 78 6d each. 


Mr. James Fergusson. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT and 


MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE. New and Re- 
vised Edition. With 1,000 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, 63s. 


Kugler’s 
HANDBOOKS to the HISTORY of 
PAINTING: ITALIAN, GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
and DUTCH SCHOOLS. New and Revised 
Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 4 vols. crown 
8vo, 54s, 


Mr. Charles Tomlinson. 
The SONNET; its Origin, Structure, 


and Place in Poetry. With Original Translationg 
from Dante and Petrarch. Post 8vo, 9s. 


Nasmyth and Carpenter. 
The MOON, considered as a PLANET, 


a WORLD, anda SATELLITE. Second Edition 
with 24 Illustrations and Woodeuts. 4to, 30s. 


Mr. John Austin. 
The STUDENT’S EDITION of 


AUSTIN'S LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE; 
or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. Compiled 
from the larger work. By Ropert CAMPBELL, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Mr. John Macgregor. 
The ‘ROB ROY’ on the JORDAN. A 


Canoe Cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and the Waters 
of Damascus. Cheap Edition. With Maps, Plates, 
and 70 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Professor Maetzner. 


An ENGLISHGRAMMAR. Methodical, 
Analytical, and Historical. With a Treatise on 
the Orthography, Prosody, Inflections, and Syntax 
of the English Tongue. Translated by C.J.Gkece 
LL.B. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
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MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 


LIST OF 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. | 


READY. 
GREED’S LABOUR LOST. By the Author 


of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee 


BENEDICT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET, 2 yols., 21s, 


TWO STRIDES of DESTINY. By &. 


BROOKES-BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A WOMAN to be WON: an Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By ATHENE BRAMA. 2 vols., 21s. 


She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
Titus Andronicus, Act ii. se. 1. 


HER GOOD NAME. 


BovuveERIE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By J. Fortrey- 





“ Abundance of stirring incident and plenty of pathos and fun justify it in | 
taking a place among the foremost novels of the day.”"— Morning Post. | 
“ Amusing descriptions of hunting scenes." —A/henxum. } 
“A clever novel.”—Scotsman. | 
“ The interest is sustained from first to last."—Jrish Times. | 
“A really interesting novel."—Dublin Evening Mail, 


— humour in some of the | 


“ Displays a good deal of cleverness...... There is real 


seenes. The author has drawn one sweet and womanly character, that of the ill- 
used heroine.” —Spectator. 
“To an interesting and well-constructed plot we have added vigorous writing | 
and sketches of character Altogether, the novel is one that will justify the re- 
appearance of its author in the same character at an early date." —Field. 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, 


Ireland, and America, By WALTER Sts SOUTHWELL. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


*TWIXT WIFE and FATHERLAND. 


vols., 21s. 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 


2 vols., 21s. 


y) i 


SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. 1 vol., 
7s 6d. 
HILDA andI. By Mrs. Hartley. 2vols., 21s. 


“ An interesting, well written, and natural story..—Pub.ic Opinion. 
‘¢For a novel of good tone. lively plot, and singular absence of vulgarity, we can 
honestly commend ‘ Hilda and I. "—Znaglish Churchman. 


MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Con- 


cise History of the Order of St, Juhu of Jerusalem, the Crusades, and Kuights 
Templars. By Colonel CLAUDIUS SHAW. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 
10s 6d; gilt edges, 12s. 


The DEATH of AZGEUS, and other Poems. | 


By W. H. A. Emra. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


HELEN, and other Poems. 


CurTIs. Feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 





By Hubert. 
IN THE PRESS. 
UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and the BLACK | 


COUNTRY ; being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the | 
Interior. By VERDAD. In 2 vols. Svo, price 30s 


SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ “The Love that Lived,” “Meg,” &. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 


TOXIE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. 


ALICE GODOLPHIN, and a LITTLE 


HEIRESS. By Mary NEVILLE. In 2 vols., 21s 


SKYWARD and EARTHWARD. By Arthur 


PENRICE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


-————.__., 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JANUARY is NOW READY. 


Now ready at every Booksellers and Railway Station, price 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, 1875. 
1. 


CONTENTS. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. Chapters 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

LNCONSTANCY. 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
LivitH. Chapters 8, 9, and 10, 
ON SNEEZING. 
PATRICIA KBMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Conclusion. 
LINES WRITTEN ON A LapyY's FAN. 
MIRABEAU AND MADAME DE NeHRA. 
A Few WEEKS WITH HANS ANDERSEN, 

10. JEAN VADE. 

11 RALPH WILTON’s WEIRD. Chapters 2, 3, and 4. 
“One can never help enjoying Temple Bar.’—Guardian. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK. With Preface by Lord HovuGuTon, and edited by HENRY 
Coxe, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by his Grand-daughter, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 31s 6d. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gltick, Haydn, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &. By 
FREDERICK CROWEST, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ Table-Traits, and 
Something on Them,” &c. In 2 vols. demy Svo, 25s. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy Firz@era.p, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
“A most amusing book.”"—Morning Post. 


DMM rw gore 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. ByG. Christopher 


DAVIES. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MONKS NORTON. By the Author of 


‘Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 
“This clever and amusing story."—Daily Neos. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of “ Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“We recommend the many readers of Mr. Gibbon's former popular novels to 
see for themselves how well he sustains the reputation he has already won asa 
healthy, vigorous teller of a good, wholesome story.”—T7imes. 

“At once the most natural, the most powerful, and the most exciting novel we 
have yet had from Mr. Gibbon's pen.’ —Vonconformist. 


As INNOCENT as a BABY. In 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
Ps A charming story......The reader will close the third volume with regret.”"— 
emes, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


EW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


Now ready, at every Booksellers, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BY AND BY: 


An Historical Romance of the Future. 


By EDWARD MAITLAND, 
Author of the “ Pilgrim and the Shrine,” “Higher Law,” &c. 
With an Explanatory Preface by the Author. 

“In some respects we consider this Mr. Maitland’s highest work. He here shows 
not only the same brilliant style so conspicuous in his former works, but he has 
thrown over the whole the highest charms that imaginative genius can bestow."— 
Westminster Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Books added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
during the past three years, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale 
at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie's Select Library may also be 
obtained at MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





THE N 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME by the Rey. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 
DARWINISM onthe DEVIL, PECULIAR PEOPLE, A GHOSTLY CONFERENCE, 
SPOTTING SPIRIT MEDIUMS, SPIRIT FORMS, &c., &e. 


MYSTIC LONDON; or, Phases of Occult Life in the 
Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Mav RICE Davies, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox,” 
“ Unorthodox,” and “ Heterodox " London. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
*,* Editions of the above author's most valuable and interesting works on 
London Religious Life can still be had at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





RELIGIOUS 1 DIFFERENCES, “ FAULTS " of GOD'S SAINTS, LIFE and 
PE , DEATH, HEAVEN, The SPIRITTMAL BODY, &c. 


LONDON ‘SERMONS. By the Rev. Cartes 
Maurice DaviEs, D.D., late Fellow of the University of Durham, Author of 
“ Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “Mystic” London. In 1 vol. 


crown 8yo. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 


Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and Old London Fairs,” 
« Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” &c., &. 


MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. By the 
MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 64d. 
“A series of sketches, taken on the spot, observantly and carefully. calculated to 
be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use,"—/all Mu!! Garett: 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO by TRICKS: a New Novel. By Evmvunp 


Yarss, Author of * Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” “ AX Waitin 1g Race,” 
“The Yellow Flag,” &c., &c., is now ready at every Library in the United 


Kingdom. In 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The DEAD HEART.” 
WHO WILL SAVE HER? a New Novel. By 
WAtTTs Pariuips, Author of “ Lost in London,” “The Hooded Snake,” “ The 


In 3 vols. 


By B. L. Farszon, 


“ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” 


Poor Strollers,” * Joseph Chavigny,” &c. 


JESSIE TRIM: « New Novel. 


Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” 


“ Grif,” “London's Heart,” and “Joshua Marvel.” In 3 vols. 
WINNING the BATTLE. By Gasniert Trorsurn. 

In 2 vols, (This day. 
LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora Rvussett, 


Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c., &c. 


The OLD HOUSE at ALDING. By E. C. C. Sreiy- 


MAN. In 3 vols. 


NELLY HAMILTON. By Suerstey Beavcuanp, 


Author of “Grantley Grange,” &c., &e. In 3 vols. 


STRONG as DEATH. By Mrs. C. M. Crarke. 


3 vols. 
“A spirited and entertaining history."—Morning Post. 


PHILIP MANNINGTON, a Novel ; and EISLEBEN 


In 


By H.Scuvutz Witson, Author of “Studies and Romances,” “The Voyage of 
the Lady,” &c. In 1 vol. 
In LOVE and in HATE: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


“We most heartily recommend ‘In Love and in Hate’ to all who in this age of 
stale literary endeavour long to taste the pleasures of a book abounding from 
beginning to end in incident fresh and thrilling."—Freeman’s Journal. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


44th YEAR. 





The PART for JANUARY, just issued, commences a NEW VOLUME, and besides 
including Chapters I. to X. of an Original ROMANCE, entitled 


“WALTER'S WORD,” 
Contains the following Instructive and Entertaining Papers :— 
STORM-WARNINGS. THE AMERICAN ICE-HARVEST. 
THE WILMINGTON GIANT. SNAILS AND SNAIL-EATING. 
SOME SPORTING REMINISCENCES, | A VISIT TO ARCACHON 


JUDICIAL PUZZLES: ELIZA FEN-|A TERRIBLE WEDDING-TRIP. In 
ODD CURES. [NING. Two Chapters. 

ABOUT “GENIUS.” (GRAPHY, | SOCIAL PRESSURE. 

DR. GRANVILLES  AUTopio.|OUR MARRIAGE-LAWS. [VALS 


JUBILEES AND CENTENARY FESTI- 
A DICTIONARY OF ANECDOTES. 
LONDON STREET-DEALERS 


THE MARVELLOUS COUNTRY. 
GREEK EXHIBITIONS. 


STORY OF LADYJEAN GORDON. By 
W. Chambers. 





FOUR POETICAL PIEJES; and 

The Month—treating of Geographical Discovery; Recent Naval Inventions; 

Vanadium in pone amas: fg so nar hay senor Lunar Atmosphere; Cure | 

for Aneurism ; Flami ; Mineral and Cotton Statistics ; 
Breech-loading Shot- gun sec ements. 


Price Eightpence. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh ; 
and al] Newevendors. 








NEW WORKS 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LXIL. February. 


CONTENTS. 
EARLY KinGs or Norway. Chaps. 8 to 10. 
VEGETARIANISM, By F. W. Newman. 
GERMAN Home Lire. By a Lady. Il. Furnitare. 
THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. By Henry Ottley. 
ON THE Liwits OF ScteNcE. By William Forsyth, Q.C., M.P. 
Tue GENERAL CHORUS. 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
Tue LITERARY HISTORY OF THE Worp * Messtan.” 
THE SHIPTON ACCIDENT. By Richard Jefferies. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS ABOUT LepRU-ROLLIN. By Karl Blind. 


THE FINANCES OF NEW ZEALAND. By the Premier of the Colonial 
Government. 

A Srconp Epritrion of the EDINBURGH 

REVIEW for JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS ~ and 


1813-1873. By Joun, Earl Russewt, K.G. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F. Grevitie, Clerk of the 

Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henny Reeve, Registrar of the Privy 

Council. Fourth Edition, with some additional Notes, 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, 
(On Thursday next. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


Svo, price lés, 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. From State 


Records, Unpublished Fomily aioe e,and Personal Testimony. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and Fac-similes, Vol. IL, 8vo, price 18s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under the DUKE 


of BUCKINGHAM and CHARLES the FIRST, 1624-1628. By Samuet Raw- 
SON GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of Lord BACON. 


By JAMES SPEDDING, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. Now complete in 
7 vols. 8yo, price Sis. 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. 


PATTISON, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Svo, price 18s. 


A REPLY to the Right Hon. W. E 


STONE'S “ POLITICAL EXPOSTULATION.” 
CaPreL, D.D. Second Edition. 8vo0, price 2s 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Fourth Edition. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. Brncw ReyNArpson. With Twelve Illus- 
trations after Paintings by H. Alken. Medium 8vo, price 21s. [On February 11. 


By Mark 


GLAD- 


By the Right Rev. Monsignor 


an Inquiry 
2 vols. Svo, price 24s. 


PROTECTION from FIRE and THIEVES. 
By GeonrGe H. Cnvsp, Assoc. Inst, C.E. With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo, price 5s. [Next week. 


FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE, and 


other SUBJECTS. By the late Sir Henry HOLLAND, Bart. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. Francis J, HOLLAND. 8vo, price I4s. 


The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of Familiar 
Essays. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Evition. Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


NUMBER: a Link between Divine Intelligence 


and Human; an Argument. By the Rey. C. CrrpLasTONE, M.A. Crown 8yo, 
price Is 6d. 

The CABINET LAWYER. Twenty-Fourth 
Edition, with Supplement, giving the effect of the Legislation of 1874. Feap. 


8vo, price %s. 








Recent ‘| 


‘FORTY YEARS of AMERICAN LIFE. By 


COLONIAL EXPERIENCES } 


T. L. Nicnois, M.D. Second Edition revised. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


TEN YEARS of GENTLEMAN-FARMING at 


BLENNERHASSET, with Co-operative Objects By W. Lawson, C. D. 


Hunter, F.C.S., and others. Post 8vo, price 5s. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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Henry Hayman, D.D.—Rugby School Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. 
By 
a Master of Arts of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 
Home-Words for Wanderers. 
Rey. ARTHUR S, THOMPSON, Chaplain to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
By the Rev. T. 
GRIFFITH. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Better Self: Essays for Home Life. 
Glimpses of the Supernatural. Being Facts, | 
Records, and Traditions relating to Dreams, Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, | 
By the Rey. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D. 2 vols. crown Syo. 
Russian Romance. By ALEXANDER SERGUEVITCH 
TELFER (née Mouravieff). Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. . 
Arvan ; or, the Story of the Sword: a Poem. By 
Mountain Warfare, Illustrated by the Campaign 
of 1799 in Switzerland, being a Translation of the Swiss Narrative compiled 
by General H. Dufour on the Campaign of the Valteline in 1635. By Major- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


xIil. 


The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinisin. By 
Professor OscAR SCHMIDT. Illustrated. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 
xi. 
History of the Conjlict between Religion and 
SCIENCE. By Professor J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


XIV. 
Fungi: Their Nature, Influences, Uses, &e. 
By M. C. Cookr, M.A., LL.D. Edited by tho Rey. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S, 
Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 5s. 


The Chemical Effects of "Light and Photography, 





in their APPLICATION to ARI, SCIENCE, and INDUSTRY. By br. 
HERMANN VOGEL. Crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, 5s. [Shortty. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
SPENCER’S STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Fourth 
Edition, 5s. 
ROBERTSON’S LIFE and LETTERS. Popular 


Edition, 6s. 
LONGEVITY. By Dr. Garpyer. Third Edition, 4s, 
LITTLE DINNERS. By Mary Hooper. Seventh 


Edition, 5s. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, New Edition, 3s 6d, 


FORTHCOMING. 
The Life, Times, and Travels of Abraham. 
Sermons by the 
Studies of the Divine Master. 
By the 
Author of “ The Gentle Life.” Crown 8v0, 6s. 
Apparitions, Wraiths, Warnings, Second-Sight, Necromancy, Witcheraft, &c. 
PovusnKIN. Translated from the Tales of BELKIN, &c., by Mrs. J. BUCHAN 
HERBERT TopD, M.A.., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
from the Works of the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes 





JOHN KNOX and the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND: his Work in her Pulpit, and his in- 
fluence upon her History, Articles, and Parties. A 
Monograph founded upon several important papers 
of Knox, never before published. By the Rev. P. 
Lorimer, D.D, Demy 8yo0, 12s. 


Rev. DANIEL MOORE, M.A.—CHRIST 
and HIS CHURCH: a Course of Lent Lectures, 
delivered in the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, 
Paddington. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
—SECOND SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED 
in St. JAMES’S CHAPEL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

By the AUTHOR of “ ECCE DEUS.” 


The PARACLETE: an Essay on the 
Personality and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with 
some Reference to Current Discussions. By the 
Rey. JosepH PARKER, D.D, Author of “ Ecce 
Deus.” Demy 8vo, 12s. 

By 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. 
E. A.V. With Two Essays by Mazzini, “‘ Thoughts on 
Democracy,” and ** The Duties of Man.” Dedicated 
to the Working-classes by P. A. TAYLOR, M.P. 
Crown 8yo, with Two Portraits, 3s 6d. 

‘The author gives, from sources partly public, partly 
private, an ample and close insight into the mind of 
the eminent popular leader, touching occasionally at 
some greater length upon bis political doings.”"— 
Examiner, 


JOHN GREY (of Dilston): MEMOIRS. 
By his Daughter, JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“It is not a mere story of success or genius, as far 
removed as a fairy-tale from the experience and imita- 
tion of ordinary people; but it is, if we only allow it to 
be so, an incentive and exemplar to all of us.”"—TZimes, 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS from 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES. Edited by Lady 
SHELLEY. With now first printed an Essay on 
CHRISTIANITY by Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. 
New Edition, crown 8yo, with Portrait, 5s. 


. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S.: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With Recollections of the 
most Eminent Men of the last Half-Century. 
Edited by PAULINA B. GRANVILLE. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, with Portrait, 32s. Second Edition. 

“These memoirs contain a great deal of matter 
which is well worth reading....... To few men is it 
given to tell the tale of a career on which fortune has 


A 


so uniformly smiled throughout.......' Of his success | 
with patients, including well nigh every name of mark 


during two generations, we get an extraordinary 
abundance of details. Madame de Staél, Lord and 
Lady Ellenborough, Mrs. Siddons, Bishop Tomline, 
Count Woronzow, and a great Persian satrap are 
prominent among the list."—Safurday Review. 


With Appendix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.—LIFE 


and LETTERS. With Extracts from his Note- 
books. Edited by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 

“Full and instructive. 
are interesting. 
jects come out clearly...... The widow has performed 
her part lovingly and with taste, presenting the de- 
parted husband in all his phases.”"—A/henwum., 

“These volumes abound with biographical and 


literary interest."—Z.raminer. 
A CLUSTER of LIVES. By Alice 


King. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“It is not every writer who possesses the faculty of 


leaving clear impressions of his or her personages 
upon the minds of readers. This is done, and well 
done, by the writer of the volume before us."—/al/ 
Mall Gazette. 


Dr. J. H. NEWMAN’S CHARACTER- 


ISTICS: an Account of Dr. Newman's Opinions | 


on Some of the Principal Questions of the Day. 
Crown 8yo, with Portra.t, 6s. Second Edition. 


Mrs. GILBERT (Ann Taylor): Auto- 
biography and other Memorials. Edited by Jos1a# 
GILBERT. 2 vols. post 8yo, with Portraits and 
Engravings, 24s. 


“ Very beautifully written. It gives the home history 


of a most interesting and talented family, and it 
possesses a charm peculiar to the writing of a really 
clever woman.”—Z.raminer. 


“ Mr. Gilbert has succeeded in painting a remarkable | 


and attractive portrait, of which the setting is graceful 
aud appropriate.""—Academy. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


SARA COLERIDGE—MEMOIR and 
LETTERS. Edited by her Daughter. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 

*,* Copies of the Library Edition, in Two Vols. 
crown 8yu, with Two Portraits, price 24s, may still 
be had. 

“ Sara Coleridge, as she is revealed, or rather reveals 
herself, in the correspondence, makes a brilliant addi- 
tion to a brilliant family reputation.”"—Saturday Review. 


Literary Struggle. Henry Miirger—Novalis—Alex- 
ander Petiifi— Houoré de 
Poe—André Chénier. By HENRY CURWEN., 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, lds. 
SHAKSPERE: a Critical Stud of his 


Mind and Art. By EpwarpD DOwbEN, 
fessor of English Literature, University of Dublin. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 

The chief design of this work is to discover the man 


| —Shakspere—through his works, and to ascertain his 


| 


Large as it is, many parts | 
Dr. Williams's opinions on most sub- | 


Balzac—Edgar Allan | 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR 
LEADERS in the MIDDLE AGES. No. IL— 
TYLER, BALL, and OLDCASTLE. By 0. Epmunp 
Maurice. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. No.1—STEPHEN 
LANGTON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The value of this little volume lies in its copious 
| details with regard to the condition of the poorer 
| Classes in the middle ages, and particularly in the 
evidence which the author adduces of the close rela- 
tionship between the dawning Reformation and the 
popular movements of the time.’—Daily Neves. 


‘FRAGMENTS of THOUGHT: Being 
Wayside Notes and Fireside Scraps. By T. Bow- 
DEN GREBN. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS. Cabinet 


Edition, in Half-Crown Volumes. 
| Vol. VIIL—The PRINCESS. With a Frontispiece. 


‘HEREDITY: a Psychological Study of 


its Phenomena, its ws, its Causes, an 
By Professor Ta. Bipot. Post 


Consequences. 
Svo, 9a. * 


| 

|The HISTORY of JAPAN. Volume 
IL, completing the Work, from the Year 1865 to 
the Present Time. By F. O. Apams, F.R.GS., 
formerly H.B.M.'s Chargé d' Affaires and Secretary 
| of Legation at Yedo. Demy 8vo, with Map, 2ls. 

| Volume L, to the Year 1864, with Maps and Plans, 
| demy 8vo, 21s. 

“As a diplomatic study, and as referring to a deeply 
| interesting episode in contemporary history, it is well 
| worth reading. The information it coutains is trust- 
| worthy, and is carefully compiled, and the style is all 
| that can be desired.”"—Saturday Review. 


‘FOR SCEPTRE and CROWN. A 


Romance of the Present Time. By GREGOR 
} SAMAROW. Translated by FANNY WoORMALD. 2 


| vols. crown 8vo, 15s, 

| “Contains some humorous and careful studies of 
| places and people made famous by the great German 
| war. The author's pen is wielded with considerabie 
| power."—Daily News. 


‘SORROW and SONG; or, Studies of MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S 


| FRIDAYS, and other Stories. By Miss M. BeTHAM- 
EDWARDS, Author of “ Kitty.” Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
NEW MILITARY WORK. 
MINOR TACTICS. By C. Clery, 
Captain 32nd Light Infaxtry, Professor of Tactics, 
Roya! Military College, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo, l6s. 
This is a treatise on so much of the Minor Opera- 
tions of War as every Regimental Officer ought to be 
| acquainted with. It contains numerous detailed ex- 


course of mental and moral development as far as this | amples from actual warfare, and is illustrated by 
is possible. 


Twenty-six Plans. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LISETTE’S VENTURE. By Mrs. Russett Gray. 


Second Edition. 
MALCOLM. 


crown 8yo. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr, Mac Donald has not only put into his (Malcolm's) 
mouth much of the fine poetry of which the book is full, but has also given to his 
part active and passive heroism of the most romantic kind...... Of the other 
characters, Duncan, the aged and blind Highland piper, is admirably drawn. 
intensity of his love and hate, of his pride and prejudice, is brought out with the 
utmost vividness in his relations with Malcolm and his master...... 
and slight blemishes are lost in the host of beautiful images with which Mr. Mac 


HIS QUEEN. 


Donatd delights his readers.” 


By Grorce Mac Donan. 


3 vols. | 


VANESSA. 


vols. crown 8yo. 





But these few pleasantest 


sustained.” 


By Attce FisHer. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


[ This day. 


Second Edition. 


By the Author of “Thomasina,” 2 


THe Tiurs.—“.,..,.But the book has other characters besides Amy Mertoun, 
plenty of subsidiary heroines, with heroes to match, and they a!l fit comfortably 
The | into a very pretty and interesting story.” 

SpecTATOR.—* The authoress of ‘ Thomasina ' is one of our cleverest and very 
lady writers......The characters are very nicely conceived and 


[ Shortly. 
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